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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—_+oo—— 


THE debate on the vote of No Confidence ended 
on Thursday nigh* in a division in which Ministers 
were defeated by a majority of forty in an un- 
precedentedly large House. Thus has fallen one 
of the most remarkable Governments of modern 
times—remarkable in its origin, remarkable in its 
history, and, above all, remarkable in its entire lack 
of principle. That it was composed of men of very 
considerable ability will be disputed by none; but 
the fact that it was founded on a coalition between 
Tories and ex-Liberals, and that it undertook office 
for the purpose of settling the Irish Question, which 
it has left absolutely unsettled, entirely vitiate its 
claims to the popular gratitude. It ought not to be 
forgotten that its Irish policy has passed through 
three distinct phases. Six years ago, when the 
Dissentient Liberals still professed that they would 
support Home Rule if they could do so with 
safety, Ministers took office pledged to give Ireland 
the same freedom as England enjoys. A few months 
later, with the advent of Mr. BALFour at the Irish 
Office, an era of relentless persecution and Coercion 
began, and Irish members, as well as ordinary citizens, 
found themselves treated as common criminals for 
daring to vindicate their political rights. This system 
of brutal illegality was maintained until the gorge 
even of the Tories rose against Mr. BALFour’s 
methods, and he was compelled, for his own interests 
and those of his party, to lay a restraining hand 
upon the gaolers, policemen, and removable magis- 
trates who acted as the instruments of his petty 
tyranny. He was only saved from a most humili- 
ating collapse by the unhappy scandal of the 
PARNELL divorce case. As it was, he gladly fled 
from the Irish Office at the earliest opportunity, and 
left his successor to govern the country upon the 
earlier methods of the Ministry. Thus the Govern- 
ment which promised us “twenty years of resolute 
government” in Ireland has treated that country to 
three changes in its mode of government within six 
years. 


Nor has it been more successful in the other 
departments of administration. Mr. GoscHEN’s 
finance, though so loudly vaunted in some quarters, is 
now shown to have been tricky and unsound from 
first to last—the finance of a company promoter 
rather than that of « statesman. Lorp SALISBURY'S 
management of foreign affairs has been successful 
only where he has followed in the footsteps of his 
Liberal predecessors ; whilst in some matters he has 
taken steps which, if they had been taken by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, would have been denounced as treason- 
able by every Tory in the country. Free Trade has 
been tampered with, and illusory hopes of a 
return to Protection held out for the purpose of 
catching votes. Certain measure, Radical in their 
character, though miserably defective in their 
details, such as the Free Education Bill and the 
Local Government Bill, have been carried by Ministers 
in spite of their own principles and the desires of 
their followers. But in every case they will demand 
amendment from «a Liberal. House of Commons. 
Finally, the General Election, which resulted in the 
return of a majority of Liberals to the House of 
Commons, was fought by the Government under 
circumstances, which demand the close scrutiny of 
Parliament. If ‘wholesale corruption and the most 





unblushing disregard for the laws regulating elections 
could have secured a majority for Ministers, such 
a majority we should certainly have seen. As it is, 
the end of the Government has been in harmony with 
its character from the beginning. 


THE debate on the No Confidence motion has 
been a very poor affair. Mr. ASQuITH’s exceedingly 
clever speech on Monday was no doubt a notable 
contribution to the discussion of the question at 
issue, whilst Mr. GLADSTONE’S speech on Tuesday 
was marked not only by a great deal of force, but 
by a courageous outspokenness which his followers 
of every shade of opinion ought to appreciate. His 
declarations respecting Home Rule, its place in the 
party programme, and the possible attitude of the 
House of Lords, ought certainly to remove from the 
breasts of Irishmen their last doubts as to the sincerity 
of the Liberal party. Mr, BALFouR on Tuesday, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on Thursday, spoke with their usual 
force and incisiveness and with even more than their 
accustomed bitterness. But their speeches, no longer 
supported by the cheers of a majority of the House, 
fell flat; and the one thing of which men thought 
was the division. It ought to be said that by no 
means the least useful speech of the week was that 
in which Mr. T. P. O'ConNoR exposed the means by 
which in not a few of the constituencies the Tories 
succeeded in gaining their majorities. Mr. O’CONNOR 
ought to be a valuable witness before the Royal 
Commission which, we trust, will be appointed to 
inquire into this grave question, 


It is still too soon to discuss the composition of 
the new Ministry. Mr. GLADSTONE has pursued the 
constitutional and becoming course of maintaining 
absolute silence with regard to appointments which 
were not yet his to give, and we imagine that not 
until to-day will the first glimmer of light be thrown 
upon his intentions. There has been much talk of 
the rivalry between what is called in some quarters 
“the old gang” and the younger men. We 
confess that we do not see why Mr. GLADSTONE 
should be asked to regard experience in official 
life as a disqualification for office, and there is no 
doubt that he will naturally turn in the first instance 
to those colleagues of whose capacity he has 
had proof in former Administrations for help in his 
present task. But the claims of the younger men 
who have come to the front since the last Liberal 
Government was formed, and of others who by their 
work, not merely in Parliament, but in the country, 
have done good service to the Liberal cause, are not 
likely to be ignored or undervalued by so shrewd 
and experienced a Minister as MR. GLADSTONE; nor 
can we see that there will be any real difficulty in 
reconciling claims which are foolishly supposed to 
be absolutely antagonistic. 


DURING the last six years the Home Rule Union has 
done excellent service both in Ireland and in England. 
It has carefully watched the working of the Coercion 
Act, the proceedings of the Crown in prosecutions, 
and the vagaries of the resident magistrates. It has 
kept the English public well acquainted with current 
Irish history ; and two of its most successful educa- 
tional appliances—illustrated lectures on the Irish 
evictions, and' Home Rule vans for the instruction ‘of 
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the agricultural labourer—have been persistently 
imitated by the Unionists, though with a conspicuous 
want of success. On Wednesday evening the annual 
meeting was attended by three distinguished repre- 
sentatives of portions of the Empire outside the 
United Kingdom—Mr. Naorowsi; MR. FIELDING, 
Premier of Nova Scotia; and Mr. BLAKE, M.P. for 
South Longford, and ex-Premier of Canada. 


Mr. BLAKk’s speech did not disappoint the ex- 
pectations which English readers have formed of his 
oratory. Admirable as a speech, it was still more 
admirable as a philosophic and statesmanlike con- 
tribution to Irish politics. Himself an Ulsterman, 
he sees—-what advocates for the separate treatment 
of Ulster generally do not—that any such treat- 
ment might leave the rest of Protestant Ireland 
exposed to very serious danger; and, as has been 
often maintained in these columns, that in the 
Irish Parliament the representatives of Protestant 
Ulster will most probably hold the balance of power. 
“Overwhelming majorities tend to split: minorities 
tend to combine ;” and the safest way to bring about 
new combinations is to remove the present foun- 
dations of party divisions. Mr. BLAKE knows 
Democracy too well to idealise it, or to expect 
complete smoothness of working in the new legis- 
lative machinery of Ireland. In view of what our 
opponents will say by-and-by, a little healthy 
realism here is not amiss. 


A RUMOUR has been circulated during the week 
of the approaching retirement of Mr. SCHNADHORST 
from his work in connection with the Liberal 
organisation in Parliament Street. We are glad 
to know that there is at present no foundation 
for this rumour. Mr. SCHNADHORST'S services to 
the party are so valuable that the loss of his help 
would be a real misfortune. The work of organising 
Liberalism is one that has not come to an end 
merely by virtue of the General Election, and we 
trust that this work will remain for many years 
to come in the extremely capable hands of Mr. 
SCHNADHORST. 


EXACTLY two years after it should have been 
issued, we have this week the report of the University 
Commissioners on Scottish Theological Tests. The 
delay has had the effect of ripening amazingly that 
larger Scottish Church question which includes the 
University one, and which yet is so much the simpler 
of the two. The Commission have found the Uni- 
versity question by no means simple. They divide 
nearly equally—a minority of seven, including the 
MARQUIS OF ButR, LORD SANDFORD, and Lorp KEL- 
vin, demanding the retention of the status quo ; while 
amajorityof nine,including Lorp KINNEAR, the chair- 
man, Sirk H. Roscogk,and Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD, with 
four others, recommend Parliament to abolish the 
tests, but retain the faculty of theology, and to 
change the patronage of its chairs. The great ma- 
jority of the Dissenting witnesses examined, including 
the eight bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
(who are, of course, Dissenters in Scotland), would 
abolish the tests which connect the chairs with the 
Scottish Establishment, and would also relegate 
dogma to “the theological colleges of the several 
communions.” The Commission adopts the proposal 
to aboli-h, but on the latter question are guided by 
the able suggestions of PrincrPALs CaIRD, of Glasgow, 
and FAIRBAIRN, of Oxford, so far as still to retain all 
the theological chairs in the University, but without 
tests. It is proposed that their occupants shall be 
henceforward nominated by a Board to include 
representatives of the Scottish Nonconformist 
Churches; but all this is, in the first instance, for 
Parliamentary discussion. 


THE extracts circulated this week from Mr. 
Paton’s last letter on the Kanaka labour traffic in 





the Southern Pacitic offer a further justification of 
the protests made in our columns and elsewhere 
against the recent legislation of the Queensland Par- 
liament. Thus, in 1890, the officer and purser of 
a labour vessel were detected recruiting boys 
under age, and giving Snider rifles in exchange 
—these, be it remembered, being of no prac- 
tical use save for warfare—and were fined the 
absurdly small sum of £10 each. Where, by the 
way, was the incorruptible and Argus-eyed labour 
agent meanwhile? For the discovery was not due 
to him. Again: a man and his wife returning from 
their engagement in Queensland were landed on the 
wrong side of their island, Tanna. The man was 
promptly killed and eaten, and his wife detained— 
a proceeding which, of course, gave rise to a tribal war. 
Such, we fear, are the inevitable incidents of the trade. 





Tue stock markets continue as quiet as ever. 
Nobody cares to enter into new risks, and all who 
can are leaving the City, holiday making. Two or 
three weeks ago speculators were selling securities 
rather freely, in the hope that they would be able to 
buy them again at considerably lower prices; but 
even speculators for the fall bave now lost courage 
and are doing next to nothing. It is true that there 
has been some speculative selling of home railway 
stocks, in the hope that investors might be so 
disappointed with their dividends that they would 
sell freely ; but the hope has not been realised, and 
the speculators will probably have to buy back at 
higher prices; for the greater fear that is entertained 
in other directions the more likely are investors to 
confine their purchases to sound home securities. The 
great operators in New York are trying to get up 
active speculation there, but with little success so far. 
Every fall in silver makes the position of the United 
States Treasury more critical, for it brings home to 
the whole population the conviction that the silver 
policy was a grave mistake, and if that spreads, the 
possibility of an active speculation on the Stock 
Exchange disappears. The Continental Bourses are 
still fairly well maintained, but only by the support 
of the great banks. The public on the Continent, as 
well as at home, is doing next to nothing. 


THERE is a suppressed panic in the silver market. 
Before the last American Silver Act was passed, in 
July, 1890, the lowest price ever recorded was in 1888 
—41id. per oz. After that there was a recovery, and 
while the Bill was under discussion there was a wild 
speculation, which ran up the price in September, 
1800, to 542d. per oz. On Thursday of this week the 
price was as low as 38}d. per oz. This is 3}d. per oz. 
lower than the lowest price ever recorded before the 
passing of the last American Act, or very nearly 8} 
per cent., and, compared with the highest price five 
or six weeks after the passing of the Act, the fall is 
16}d. per oz., or over 30 per cent. A fall of 30 per 
cent. in less than two years has naturally dis- 
organised trade in all the silver-using countries, and 
it is exciting the gravest apprehension as to the 
effect it may have upon credit institutions of 
all kinds doing business in those countries. This 
state of the silver market is an eloquent com- 
ment upon the statesmanship of the outgoing 
Ministry, and particularly of Lorp SALIsBuRyY, Mr. 
GoscHEN, and Mr. BALFour, their coquetting with 
the Bimetallists, and their agreement to send re- 
presentatives to the International Monetary Con- 
ference. This week the names of the delegates have 
been published, but they scarcely attracted attention 
in the City, for everyone now feels that the Confer- 
ence is, beforehand, doomed to failure, The fall in 
silver, indeed, clearly proves that even those who 
trade in it are convinced that nothing can be done 
to raise the price. Naturally the apprehensions 
caused by this fall in silver and by the currency 
troubles in the United States are stopping all spirit 
of enterprise. The Money Market is quite seagnans 
and rates are little more than nominal. 
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THE FALLEN MINISTRY. 





“ “[ )REDESTINED and foredoomed to irreparable 
disaster and disgrace”—the words are Mr. 
Chaplin’s, not ours—the Ministry has met its fate,and 
Parliament and thecountry enter to-day upon a newera 
in the national history. As to the general character of 
the momentous change which has thus taken place it 
is not necessary to speak here. The time which has 
elapsed since the result of the General Election was 
made known has been sufficient to enable most of us 
to realise all that is involved in the transference of 
power from the hands of Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues to those of Mr. Gladstone. The most 
noticeable feature in the last days of the Coercion 
Government has been the reluctance of its members 
to recognise the inevitable doom pronounced upon 
them by the electors. Perhaps, however, we do 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour wrong in ascribing 
this attitude to them. It would rather seem, 
from the character of this week’s debate in the 
House of Commons, that the reluctance to recognise 
an unpleasant fact was on the part of their ex- 
Liberal allies rather than on their own. Nothing 
more futile than the debate which Ministers insisted 
upon having as the last scene in their career can be 
well imagined. Yet we are told that it was to please 
Mr. Chamberlain and his handful of followers rather 
than the Conservatives that the discussion was so 
unduly prolonged. If this be so, we can only hope 
that the Liberal Unionists are satisfied with the 
result of their policy. They have had the opportunity 
of making many speeches full of bitterness and anger 
against those by whom they have been overthrown. 
They have also had the chance of offering such 
vindication of themselves and of their own action as 
was possible; but they have not affected a single 
vote in the House of Commons, nor, we believe, have 
they changed the mind of a single elector in the 
country. However unwilling they might be to 
recognise the fact, they ought to have remembered 
that the battle which has been waged for six years 
between the followers of the two opposing parties 
in the House of Commons was ended by the 
General Election. Every argument that could be 
used against Mr. Gladstone and his Irish proposals 
had been urged ad nauseam before the electors were 
asked to decide between him and his antagonists. 
What possible good it could do to repeat those 
arguments when the prolonged conflict was at last 
at an end it is difficult to understand, and 
it must be confessed that the most striking 
feature of this week’s debate has been its hollow- 
ness and unreality. The men who stood up to 
defend the Tory party were, as it were, fighting 
in defence, not of a living body, but of a corpse, and 
every speech delivered from the Tory benches par- 
took more or less of the character of a funeral 
oration. That the praises which Mr. Balfour and 
his party so freely lavished upon themselves were 
merited will not be admitted by any Liberal, and yet 
no Liberal will be disposed to find fault with the men 
who conceived tiiat they could not die with dignity 
without presenting a highly-coloured picture of their 
own virtues to the nation which has just cast them off. 
The only serious part of the debate was the 
attempt which was made to draw from Mr. Glad- 
stone a full revelation of the details of his Home 
Rule scheme. The attempt failed, as it was bound 
to do; and it is difficult to see how any sane men 
could ever have expected that it would succeed. 
No doubt the ery that the Liberal leader was with- 
holding from the country information which it had 
a right to secs was plausible enough for use 
on political platforms before and during the General 
Election; but what possible end could be served 





by raising it again in the House of Commons, after 
the verdict of the country had been delivered, it 
is impossible to understand. The Irish members 
who spoke on behalf of their fellow-countrymen, 
and who indicated with sufficient clearness—and, in 
the case of Mr. Redmond, with some rhetorical 
exaggeration of emphasis—the points which they 
desired to see included in a Home Rule Bill, 
only spoke as might have been expected. But neither 
Mr. McCarthy nor Mr. Redmond fell into the trap 
into which Mr. Goschen had sought to lure them, 
and no Liberal can have any right to complain of 
their speeches. Mr. Gladstone gave the country 
clearly to understand that he realises the gravity of 
the task he is about to undertake, and that he 
would be no party to any premature attempt to 
grapple with it. Not until the new Cabinet has 
had full time for consideration will the details of 
the Home Rule Bill be finally decided upon, and not 
until the Bill itself has been actually prepared will 
those details be made known to the world at large. 
But the debate has made it apparent that the under- 
standing between the Irish members and the Liberal 
leader is a real one, and that the former can await 
with confidence the production of the scheme by 
means of which it may be hoped this [rish problem 
will be solved. 

Upon one point neither party was left in doubt. 
Mr. Gladstone made it clear that he will not regard 
the rejection of a Home Rule Bill by the House of 
Lords—a rejection which has already been insolently 
threatened by the Duke of Devonshire—as a reason 
either for dropping his Irish policy or making a fresh 
appeal to the country. Time and opportunity will 
be given to the Peers to repent of their open hostility 
to the House of Commons and the nation, and not 
until they have filled up the cup of their offending 
will the electors of the United Kingdom be asked to 
decide upon their claim to over-ride both Ministry 
and people. This, however, is a matter which 
lies in the future, and which need not be discussed 
further at the present moment. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that the debate and division have 
proved that Mr. Gladstone’s following is not the 
mongrel and accidental thing which some men 
profess to believe; but that it is a homogeneous 
body actuated by common motives, and working 
for common ends. We can understand the anxiety 
which some of its members feel with regard to 
matters in which they take a special interest. No- 
body will blame the Welsh members, for instance, 
for their desire that nothing except Home Rule 
should stand in the way of Welsh Disestablishment., 
But the order in which the different pieces of work 
that the Liberal party is committed to shall be taken 
is not a matter to be decided off-hand, or by means 
of abstract resolutions. As we have more than once 
pointed out, the most obvious business of the new 
Government will be to fortify itself in the posi- 
tion which has been won in the fight now c«nded. 
No member of the majority can wish that the next 
General Election, whenever it may come, shall be 
fought under the disadvantageous circums{ances 
which have weighed so heavily against Liberal 
candidates in the recent contest; and we believe 
that in the end all will recognise that not only the 
most certain, but the most speedy way of carrying 
into effect the reforms which they desire will be the 
establishment upon a firmer basis than that on which 
it now stands of the principle of popular and demo- 
cratic government. For the present, however, the 
one notable fact upon which every Liberal may 
congratulate himself is that the Ministry which has 
beeu in power for the last six years has now ceased 
to exist, and that another and a better will within a 
few days take its place. ; 
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THE JUDGES’ PROPOSALS. 

TTVHERE is more show than reality in the Judges’ 

much lauded resolutions respecting legal reform. 
The opinion of almost all persons who have closely 
examined them is that the promise which they 
hold out is in the main illusory. Could it be other- 
wise? Could the Council of Judges be expected to 
speak freely and fully of the defects in judicial 
administration? If we left to the Horse Guards the 
abolition of abuses in the army, and to the Church 
its own reformation, we might look for results similar 
to those which the Council of Judges offers. Many 
excellent suggestions as to points of detail we should 
have, but nothing seriously affecting the Horse 
Guards or Bench of Bishops, we might be certain, 
would be done. And in like manner the Council 
of Judges, while fertile in suggestions as to various 
minuti, is silent about some capital evils, and par- 
ticularly about cnomalies in their own position, They 
are often charged with being jealous of the growing 
importance of the County Courts, towards which the 
business of the country is drifting, and which would 
be more resorted to than they are but for the eccen- 
tric appointments made by the present Chancellor. 
There would seem to be a grain of truth in the charge, 
so singular is the silence in regard to the courts in 
which is transacted the bulk of the legal business 
of the country. The present jurisdiction of the County 
Court Judges is defined according to no principle. In 
Bankruptcy they determine all sorts of questions and 
up to any amount. And yet they are thought unfit to 
deal with the miserable slander and libel actions 
which form the staple of the business in the Queen’s 
Bench Division. In illustration of the anomalous 
state of things, one fact is enough: actions in regard 
to claims founded on contract over £50 must be 
begun in the High Court, but under the last County 
Court Act such actions up to £100 must, at the 
request of one of the parties, be remitted to a County 
Court; and thus in solemn farce cases are bandied to 
and fro. No reform of much value is possible until 
everywhere exist local Courts with practically un- 
limited jurisdiction. The monopoly of the High 
Court and the artificial centralisation of business in 
London are the chief evils; and the Judges show no 
signs of resigning this monopoly or breaking up this 
concentration. 

We are not denying that the Report contains 
valuable suggestions. The radical defect in it is 
that nothing which would affect the privileges, 
powers, or dignity of the Judges of the High Court 
themselves is hinted at. Nothing is said about 
shortening the long vacation, to which antiquity has 
not reconciled the public. No alteration is proposed 
likely to bring about a reduction in the number 
of Judges themselves, though it is notorious that 
this is practicable. Divisional Courts, condemned 
universally by the legal profession, ure, under a 
new name, retained for practice cases. So also, 
contrary tu the recommendations of many lawyers 
of eminence, is the Judge sitting at Chambers. 
It is questionable whether the number of appeals in 
regard to interlocutory matters, the scandal of 
English law, will diminish; it is possible, having 
regurd to the greater judicial interfereuce to be exer- 
cised over proceedings in Chambers, that they will be 
increased, and that the judicial days spent in de- 
termiuing misera! le questions as to discovery and 
interrogatories will be even greater than they now are. 

Two other defects, not less serious, are to be 
found in the Report—it proceeds upon no clear 
principles, and it is marked by timidity. If, 
instead of tinkering ut the present system, the 
Council had gone to the root of most of the abuses, 
the present mode of remunerating solicitors, and 





proposed that, in the absence of special agreements 
with their clients, they should be recompensed 
according to results, they would have raised a 
tempest against them. Solicitors—certainly the 
shortsighted portion of them—would have been up 
in arms at once, and “practical men” would 
have dogmatised about the impossibility of doing 
here what is done with no great difficulty elsewhere. 
But the Report would have opened the way to 
substantial reforms. Or, to take another suppo- 
sition, conceive that the Report had drawn at- 
tention to the extent to which suitors are 
now taxed, and had urged that the law taxes now 
levied amount to a serious denial of justice, there 
would have been perturbation at the Treasury ; but 
the Council would have hastened a step which must 
be made when law reform is seriously taken in hand. 
Suppose that, instead of making one more attempt to 
adjust the circuit system, the Council had said that 
further tinkering at it was useless, and that it must be 
replaced by district or local courts with unlimited 
jurisdiction, it would have sketched the outlines of 
an intelligible system. In the Report is nothing of 
the kind; no clear lines are drawn; ephemeral and 
feeble compromises are suggested. According to 
one competent critic, the real outcome of it all is 
that solicitors shall be allowed on “party and 
party taxation ”’ more than they now get. 
Fortunately, before all the suggestions in the 
Report are embodied in binding rules, it will be 
necessary to ask the sanction of Parliament ; and to 
those who mean by law reform much more than a 
shuffling of the old cards, an opportunity will be given 
to make themselves heard. They will demand again 
that which has been so often refused—the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, composed not solely, or 
in the main, of Judges and lawyers—and they will find 
in this Report, with itslimited range of proposals, a new 
argument for the expediency of this step. Before a 
Royal Commission the whole subject and the relations 
of the various parts will be reviewed. The wants of the 
various kinds of suitors, and in particular men of busi- 
ness, and the poor and ignorant who are now often 
fleeced if they approach a Court of Law, would be con- 
sidered by people representingthem. In such a Com- 
mission the presence of Mr. Burt or Mr. John Burns 
would be useful. Evidence would be taken as to the 
methods in use in countries where justice is cheaper and 
more expeditious than it is with us; and we might 
reasonably hope for a Report conceived in a larger 
and more liberal spirit than the much overpraised 
document issued by the Council of Judges. 





SEPARATISM. 





THE NEW 





RRITATED by defeat, and eagerly searching for 
arguments tu prove that a majority is not a 
majority but something else, the members of that 
which was once considered the constitutional party 
have been plunging from one constitutional blunder 
into another. We do not say that many of them 
have reached that height of ignorance from which 
Mr. Chamberlain lectured Mr. Bryce on the powers 
of the Supreme Cuurt of the United States. So to 
err required a ripe audacity of which few men are 
capable. The recent blunders of the party have 
shown simply the ments] confusion of an angry 
schoolboy. All the time that they have been able 
to spare from debasing the Constitution by corrupt- 


ing the electors, they have devoted to the neglect of 


their own political education; and the result has 
been the spreading abroad of some startling constitu- 
tivnal doctrines. A little while ago they made them- 
selves happy with the idea that a Unionist disaster 
at the General Election could be speedily repaired, 
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inasmuch as the House of Lords, safe from every 
gust of popular opinion, and with its mind already 
made up, would reject any Home Rule Bill which 
the House of Commons might pass, and would 
thereby force a dissolution. That delusion is gone. 
Nobody outside the peerage now imagines that any 
action of the House of Lords will be followed, or 
according to constitutional usage should be followed, 
by a dissolution, until the Government, having the 
confidence of the House of Commons, think a 
dissolution advisable. Having been set right on 
this elementary point of government, the friends of 
the Union have found consolation in another amazing 
theory, which is now in full swing. In one shape or 
another it ran through every one of their speeches in 
the debate on the Address. No doubt, they say, you 
have on paper a majority of forty, but if you 
analyse it you find that you have lreland on the 
one hand and Great Britain on the other, 
and that if Ireland is with you Great Britain 
is against you; “therefore,” to use Mr. Goschen’s 
words, “ if effect is to be given to a Home Rule Bill, 
it will be by the votes of the Irish members coercing 
the majority in Great Britain.” The argument is 
obscure ; but if it means anything, it means that the 
Home Rule Bill should be deferred until it is sup- 
ported by a majority in each separate part of the 
United Kingdom. We are at a loss whether to 
admire most the confusion of thought which such an 
argument displays, or its disregard of the simplest 
principles of the Constitution, or the courage with 
which it has been cheerfully adopted by politicians 
who obtained office in 1885 by the aid of the [rish vote, 
who invented the name “ Separatist ” as a term of re- 
proach, and who claim to have fought the election on 
the plank of Imperial unity. Surely if electoral disap- 
pointments prevented them from seeing the dangerous 
and unconstitutional line of the argument, consider- 
ations of prudence would have made them shun it. 
For ourselves, we protest against such new-fangled 
theories. We stand upon the ancient ways. We 
know of no constitutional means of going behind the 
back of a majority, and in the House of Commons 
we are unable to distinguish between an Irish 
member anda British member. We turn to those 
who in the past have spoken with authority on the 
Constitution, and whose teaching is despised 
by the revolutionists of the Unionist party, and 
the wisest of them tells us that “ Parliament is not 
a Congress of ambassadors from different and 
hostile interests — which interests each must 
maintain as an agent and advocate against other 
agents and advocates—but Parliament is a delibera- 
tive assembly of one nation with one interest— 
that of the whole; where not local purposes, 
not local prejudices ought to guide, but the general 
good resulting from the reason of the whole.” 
This seems to us not only sound constitutional theory 
but good common sense, and it brushes aside the 
whole Separatist argument of the Unionists. Having 
the knowledge that a majority in the United King- 
dom is in favour of our policy, and fortified by the 
conviction that Home Rule concerns Ireland much 
more than Great Britain, we, while we press Home 
Rule forward, can well afford to leave to Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Balfour the consolation that in Great 
Britain a trivial majority is against Home Rule. 

If it is against Home Rule. But what assurance 
have we that this is the fact? If a majority in the 
United Kingdom is to be analysed, a majority in 
Great Britain must be analysed also. Last week we 
referred to the common belief that gross corruption 
prevailed at the General Election, and fresh evidence 
accumulates every day. In his admirable speech on 
Tuesday night, in which he took up the challenge 
that votes should be not only counted but analysed 





—a speech exhibiting a capacity for criminal re- 
search that makes one think Mr. Jesse Collings 
was not so far out in calling him the Member for 
Scotland Yard—Mr. T. P. O’Connor showed, with 
abundant illustration, sparing neither the virtuous 
Member for Bury nor the refined Member for 
East Manchester, that the common belief is not 
due to the heated imagination of Liberals, but is 
built on evidence which cannot be dismissed with- 
out inquiry. Suppose that the charges of corruption 
are in the main well-founded, the simple truth of 
the matter then is that at least some forty or fifty 
gentlemen now sit in Parliament as supporters of 
Lord Salisbury who have no right to be there at 
all. The charges may yet be answered, but until 
this is done we decline to admit the claim of 
the Separatists that in Great Britain there is a 
majority against Home Rule. Let us press the 
point yet further. We need not rest our case 
upon suppositions. Even if the Unionist candidates 
and their supporters were as free from every taint 
of electoral corruption as angels from heaven, the 
fact remains that in scores of constituencies Unionists 
were returned, not to maintain the Empire, but to 
advocate the cause of the brewer and the publican. 
The fact is not open to question. The trade does 
not dispute it. Like Hal o’ the Wynd, the brewers 
and the publicans openly fought for their own hand. 
Preparing for the election, Mr. Hamar Bass put their 
position in this frank manner : “ I venture to say that 
this trade, retail or wholesale, ought to haveno politics 
at all. Let the elector who is interested in the trade, 
and who earns by it an honest livelihood, take no part 
in politics except in support of those candidates who 
promise to support him and his interests in the House 
of Commons.” The trade has faithfully adhered to 
this policy, keeping to its one object, and working 
against the Liberal party with an energy which no 
mere political faith can excite. Aided by the 
frequent indiscretions of the extreme temperance 
party, the publican has brought his’ customers 
to see that their interests are identical with his, 
and that, Home Rule or no Home Rule, the British 
workman must not be robbed of his beer. That this 
is the explanation of a great number of Liberal 
defeats, nobody has a grain of doubt. What, then, 
becomes of the boast of a Unionist majority in 
Great Britain? If we are to begin analysing votes, 
we must carry out the process consistently, and so 
doing we find that if Mr. Gladstone’s must be con- 
sidered an Irish majority, precisely in the same 
way must Mr. Balfour’s be considered a publican 
majority. We prefer the nationality to the trade. 

Mr. Goschen and his friends do not take much by 
their new and dangerous theory of analysis. It does 
not even establish the irrelevant proposition for 
which it was devised. A majority of the electors of 
the United Kingdom are in favour of Home Rule, 
and this being so, it is immaterial whether or not 
there is a majority in Great Britain the other way. 
But in point of fact we have no evidence that there 
is a majority the other way even in Great Britain. 








THE RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 





te dividends of the English Railway Com- 
panies have now all been declared, and most 
of the companies have held their half-yearly meet- 
ings; it is possible, therefore, to judge of the 
results of the first half of the year. With three 
exceptions, the dividends are decidedly better than 
oul have been expected when the year began, con- 
sidering the gravity of the crisis through which the 
country is passing, and they are certainly not worse 
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than was generally anticipated, judging by the 
weekly traffic returns. As many as three companies 
distribute larger profits than for the first half of last 
year. The London and Brighton Company pays as 
much as 3} per cent., against 3} at this time last 
year. The London and Tilbury pays 24, against 2 
per cent., and the London and Chatham pays 3} on 
its preference stock, against 34 per cent. twelve 
months ago. Three other companies—the Man- 
chester and Sheffield, the Metropolitan, and the 
London and South Western—pay the same rates. 
Thus as many as six companies have either main- 
tained their rates or increased them. How satis- 
factory this is will be understood when it is borne in 
mind that for five years in succession previously the 
railway dividends had been increasing. That so 
many companies have not suffered from the falling 
off in trade is highly promising for the future. 
Turning now to the other side of the account, we 
find that four companies—the Great Western, the 
Great Northern,the Lancashire and Yorkshire,and the 
Metropolitan District—pay } per cent. less than twelve 
months ago; four pay }|per cent. less—the London 
and North Western, the Midland, the North Stafford- 
shire, and the South Eastern. One—the Great 
Eastern—pays } per cent. less, and one—the North 
Eastern—pays as much as 3 per cent. less. Thus, 
out of sixteen companies, six have either increased 
or maintained their rates of dividend, and ten have 
had to distribute smaller profits. But the reduction 
is slight, barely } per cent. in four cases. 

The most unsatisfactory result of all is in the 
case of the North Eastern, which is able to declare a 
dividend of only 3 per cent., against 6 per cent. at 
this time last year. But that, as our readers know, 
is mainly due to the Durham strike, which lasted for 
not far short of three months and paralysed trade in 
the districts served by this company. The greater 
part of the loss will, of course, be recovered in the 
new half-year. It is true that the North Eastern 
depends very largely upon the iron trade, and that 
the iron trade in the North of England is now 
depressed ; therefore it is not reasonable to look for 
a complete recovery. But after a while the iron trade 
will, no doubt, again become prosperous, and sbare- 
holders may hope that their property will become as 
good as ever it was, The most unsatisfactory of the 
dividends in reality are those of the Great Eastern 
and the South Eastern. Owing to the depression of 
trade, the shorter hours worked by all employed, and 
the rise in wages, it was known that the companies 
which depend mainly upon the carriage of goods 
for their income would not be able to realise as large 
profits in the past six months as they had done for 
some years previously ; and while trade continues in 
its present state the goods-carrying lines will, of 
course, continue to suffer. On the other hand, the 
passenger traffic is increasing all over England. As 
we have frequently pointed out in this journal, the 
home trade continues good, and, besides, the residen- 
tial traffic in the neighbourhood of large towns must 
necessarily grow as the towns themselves increase 
in magnitude. We find, then, that the London and 
Brighton Company has been able in the past half- 
year to pay as much as 3] against only 3} per cent. 
in the first half of last year, and yet the South 
Eastern has been able to distribute only 1} per cent. 
against 2} per cent. twelve months ago. ‘Che South 
Eastern works under very similar conditions to 
those affecting the Brighton. It hasa large residen- 
tial traffic, it has a considerable Continental traffic, 
and it depends mainly upon the carriage of passen- 
gers. Yetit is losing ground year after year, while 
the Brighton is gaining just as steadily. The 
dividend of the South Eastern is considerably less 
than half the dividend of the Brighton, and, small 


as it is, it is getting smaller every year. It seems 
clear that there must be some serious mismanage- 
ment, that the proper facilities are not given to the 
travelling public, and that the fares charged are too 
high. 

The Great Eastern dividend is not more satisfac- 
tory: it is barely } per cent., against 1} per cent. 
twelve months ago—a reduction of fully one-half. The 
directors in their report attribute the exceptional 
decline partly to the disorganisation of trade owing 
to the Durham strike, and partly to the rise in wages 
and the shorter hours worked by their servants. The 
explanation, however, cannot be admitted to pass, 
for, with the exception of the North Eastern, no 
company has suffered either from the trade de- 
pression or from the labour difficulties so little as 
the Great Eastern has. Wages are as high on 
other lines, we presume, and the hours worked as 
short; yet the directors of other companies have 
been able to make up, to a certain extent, 
for the loss, by economies and by giving greater 
facilities to their customers. The real explanation 
appears to be that the fixed charges are growing too 
rapidly, and that too much capital has been laid out 
in ways that—as yet, at all events—have not proved 
remunerative. With these three exceptions, how- 
ever, the dividends, taking them altogether, are 
fairly satisfactory. As yet there has not been as 
much fall in the price of coal as might have been 
expected, and the companies, therefore, have not 
been able to reduce their working expenses to the 
extent which was generally looked for. But coal 
will, of course, come down, and economies will be 
practised in various directions. It is always found 
that when trade falls off the decline in the earnings 
is felt more quickly than the reduction in the work- 
ing expenses—no doubt because the companies have 
contracts running for a considerable time. As the 
old contracts expire, however, they will be able 
to enter into new ones on more favourable terms. 
But the main point against which the companies 
have to contend is the steady increase in their fixed 
charges.’ They are spending capital in good years 
and bad years alike. The capital is most frequently 
raised in the form of debenture stock or preference 
stock, and thus becomes a charge ranking before 
the dividends payable to the ordinary shareholders. 
A certain amount of capital expenditure, of course, 
must go on; but we are very much inclined to fear 
that the expenditure is not always judicious, and 
that very often it is incurred before it is required. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HE profound calm now prevalent throughout 
Western Europe has been unbroken during the 

week by any incident of first-rate importance. In 
Afghanistan, no doubt, the situation is very serious. 
Russia is making way in the Pamirs, and is deter- 
mined, apparently, to secure Kashgar, irrespective of 
Chinese claims. In Morocco the rebellion continues. 
There is much alarm among the foreign residents at 
Tangier, and they have very naturally demanded 
the despatch of European vessels of war for their 
protection. Mount Etna has broken out again, 
though less seriously, and there has been a sharp 
shock of earthquake at Coblenz and along the 
Rhine between that town and Bingen. Finally 
the cholera is increasing in Teheran and is pro- 
gressing in Russia, though not very rapidly. 
There are a few cases in Moscow; it rages 
on the banks of the Volga and Don, and the 
Russian Government has appealed for aid to all 
qualified Russian physicians of either sex; but 
although the deaths hitherto are estimated at 25,000, 





the disease does not yet seem to be extending 
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westwards much. On the outbreak in Paris a re- 
assuring report has been issued by the Consultative 
Committee of Hygiene, ascribing the recent epidemic 
solely to the use of polluted Seine water, declaring 
that it was confined strictly to the north and north- 
west suburbs, and that it was not, after all, Asiatic 
in its character. Dr. Daremberg combats this con- 
clusion, and states, inter alia, that cholera germs in 
water may be killed by a slight admixture of citric 
acid, which ought to make it easy to stamp out the 
disease. 

The second ballots in the elections for the de- 
partmental Conseils-Généraux, which were held on 
Sunday, complete the Republican triumph. Of the 
twelve departments formerly Conservative, six now 
return a Republican majority—viz., Sarthe, Charente, 
Eure, Ille-et-Vilaine, Gers, and Indre; while in La 
Vendée the representatives of the two parties are 
now equal. Altogether the Republican gain amounts 
to 195 seats. The recent declarations of the Pope 
have paralysed the Monarchist party, and en- 
abled many of its former members to desert. In the 
Conseils d’' Arrondissement, elected at the same time, 
the result is much the same. The Republicans gain 
201 and lose 13 out of a total of 1,775 seats. In fact, 
the Monarchist party are completely crushed. Should 
their losses (as the Times correspondent points out) 
be in at all the same proportion at the Parliamentary 
elections next year, they will not form one-fifth of 
the next Chamber. 

It is formally announced that a French squadron, 
probably consisting of three first-class ironclads and 
an unarmoured cruiser, will visit Genoa on September 
7th on the occasion of King Humbert’s visit to the 
Columbian Exhibition. The visit will bea return for 
the Italian visit to Toulon during the stay of the 
President in that town two years ago. 

Regardless of the machinations of Lord Aberdare’s 
agents, Lieutenant Mizon, “ accompanied by his little 
negress,” started afresh for the Niger, or, rather, for 
the Hinterland of the Cameroons, on Wednesday 
last. Some attention has been attracted in Paris by 
the suggestion of the Morning Post that the Niger 
Company may refuse to let him pass—a measure 
which would violate the Berlin agreement of 1885 
securing the free navigation of the Niger. 

Warlike operations are proceeding actively in 
Dahomey, and the natives have been defeated 
near Kotonou with severe loss. The French naval 
manceuvres are in progress in the Channel. 

The Committees of the Belgian Chamber and 
Senate which are to formulate a scheme of consti- 
tutional revision will have various proposals, made 
chiefly by prominent politicians, laid before them on 
Monday next. On these they will report in October. 

On his way to Varzin Prince Bismarck on Saturday 
passed through Spandau and Berlin. In both places 
he was the occasion of enthusiastic and tumultuous, 
if not overcrowded, demonstrations. At Berlin the 
crowd at the Stettin Station is variously estimated 
at from 1,500 to 10,000 persons; but even the latter 
figure would not be high relatively to a city with a 
population of a million and a half. Prince Bismarck 
panegyrised the Austro-German alliance, which was 
hardly necessary. Professor Von Treitschke, the 
historian, was prominent among the demonstra- 
tors. An attempt at a political speech by a 
spectator drove the Prince hastily to his carriage, 
but the speaker soon lost the ear of his audience. 
Prince Bismarck’s Hamburg organ now vouch- 
safes a kind of explanation of his conversion. He 
always desired, it seems, to keep the Crown and 
Parliament in equilibrium. But this equilibrium is 
now disturbed, and with weaker men in high office, 
Parliament must be strengthened. In short, what 
was permissible under the giant Bismarck is not safe 
under the pigmy Caprivi. 

On his return, the Emperor finds a most dis- 
tasteful task awaiting him. Professor Virchow, the 
well-known physiologist and Liberal politician, has 
been elected rector of the University of Berlin, and the 
election requires Imperial confirmation. Now on the 





Professor's seventieth birthday last year the Emperor 
conspicuously refrained from bestowing on him even 
his congratulations, still more those marks of favour 
which were given to his non-political colleague, 
Professor Helmholtz. 

The week has seen a change in the Peaseian 
Ministry. Herr Herrfurth, Minister of the Interior, 
who succeeded Herr Von Puttkamer in the post 
under the Emperor Frederick, retires, owing, it is 
said, partly to ill-health, partly to his disapproval 
of Herr Miquel’s proposals for a reform of Prussian 
finance, which will involve a large increase and re- 
adjustment of the sums granted in aid of local tax- 
ation by the central government. Rumour also says 
that he has not been properly backed in his efforts 
to repress Anti-Semitism. Count Eulenburg, President 
of the Prussian Ministry since Count Caprivi's retire- 
ment from the post, is to be his successor. 

The Russo-German rapprochement, of which much 
has been heard during the last few months, is likely 
to be realised. A committee is now sitting to arrange 
the preliminaries of a commercial treaty between the 
two countries. The initiative came from Russia. She, 
at any rate, is not meditating war just now—a fact 
of which there is evidence a priori in the cholera 
and the famine, and a posteriori in the calm with 
which she receives the Sofia disclosures. Whether 
these are forged or not is quite uncertain ; but it is 
suggested that some are genuine, and that they have 
been added to by the wily dragoman who, it is said, 
took them from M. Hitrovo. The latter, by the way, 
who is now Russian Ambassador to Portugal, is to be 
transferred to Japan, in which some people see a 
significance. 

This autumn, it is announced, a Congress of 
Croatians, Austrian Roumans and Serbs, Slovenes, 
and Czechs, is to assemble at Vienna and petition the 
European Powers to change the Austrian Empire 
into a Federal Union. The petition is also to be 
presented to the Emperor. If the story is true, we 
can only respect the political philosophy of the 
promoters, and admire their audacity. 

An appeal to the Italian ministry from a Venetian 
electoral committee for official, or * officious,” aid in 
the impending elections has drawn ‘from Signor 
Giolitti the statement that the Government will not 
interfere in any way, nor permit its officials to do so. 
It remains to be seen whether the promise can be 
kept. 

In Rome, on Saturday last, a Catholic procession 
bearing garlands to the statue of Columbus on the 
Pincian Hill was attacked by anti-clerical rioters 
and maltreated. The recent attribution by the Pope 
of ecclesiastical zeal to Columbus as his motive for 
discovery seems to have been the cause of the dis- 
turbance. The disturbers objected to the appropria- 
tion of Columbus as an Ultramontane hero. 

The canton of Geneva formally adopted Pro- 
portional Representation in principle on Sunday 
last. The details are left to be settled by legislation. 
But probably each party will issue a ticket (several 
members being returned for each electoral district, 
or possibly the whole canton will be one district), 
and the first step in the count will be to ascertain 
what proportion of the representation each ticket is 
entitled to by the votes given for it. Then the seats 
will be distributed among the tickets in this propor- 
tion, the members being selected from each list accord- 
ing to the number of votes each receives. Of course, 
irritating fractions will always occur, and the treat- 
ment of them will probably leave ample scope for 
fraud. But the Moderates, who are terribly afraid of 
democracy, extol the system as a safeguard against 
the tyranny of the majority, of which Geneva had 
experience thirty years ago under M. Fazy. Still, 
as there are 18,000 voters, and the proposal was 
only carried by 3,771 to 2,484, the masses seem to be 
reserving their opinion. 

On Monday the Greek Chamber voted the Budget 
and adjourned, after a long debate and an elaborate 
attack by M. Deliyannis on M. Tricoupis’ financial 
policy. M. Rhallis, leader of the Third Party, 
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announced the separation of his followers from the 
Deliyannists, which naturally raised the debate to a 
higher pitch of acerbity. 

The strike at the Carnegie works at Duquethe, 
Pennsylvania, has collapsed. But as the rest of 
the employers have come to an arrangement with 
their men, the trouble is hardly over, either there 
or at Homestead. A statement is being circu- 
lated by a news agency, showing that the rollers 
in the employ of the company were recently being 
paid at the rate of £647 10s. to £760 a year, while 
the heaters ranged from £476 to £578, and the crane- 
men received £287, for an eight hours’ day in each case. 
These figures (sworn to by Mr. Frick) are based on 
the wages paid for May, 1892. We should like to 
know whether the payment is constant throughout 
the year, and also what the purchasing power of the 
wages is. The scale certainly seems enormous, as 
compared with English wages in the trade. 

A revolution is reported from Bolivia, but it has 
apparently been repressed, and the disturbers ex- 
pelled. In Venezuela anarchy seems to prevail, and 
General Crespo is marching on the capital. 








FROM GREEN BENCHES. 


—oo—__ 


T is a trite observation, but it has to be often 

recalled, that the House of Commons is after all a 
business assembly. The result always is that when 
a conclusion is foregone it is quite impossible for 
anybody to really work up enthusiasm or excite- 
ment. Still, whatever be the conclusion of a battle, 
contending forces like the display of the bravery 
of their leaders and armies; and in the House 
of Commons even the strongest party is not above 
the desire of having its cause jput forward by a 
champion who can make the worse appear the 
better reason. 

But none of these causes for debate existed in the 
present condition of the House of Commons. Mem- 
bers had been called together at the end of a long 
Parliament and of a fierce election; they had been 
called to register a decision which had already been 
arrived at by the country; there were no Bills by 
the Government that was going out or the Govern- 
ment that was coming in to discuss. Accordingly 
this idea ran through the debate—the idea that 
the sooner it was over and done with the 
better; and that everybody who spoke was to be 
regarded as a being who, with maleficent intentions, 
stood between Parliament and the desire for the 
refreshing breezes of the sea or the health-giving 
waters of the spa. 

There was a further and even more effective 
reason for the despondency and _ irresponsibility 
which has lain like a pall over the House of 
Commons for the last few days. A large number 
of its members are new; and although it does re- 
quire a certain amount of self-confidence to face a 
constituency and win an election, there is still that 
atmosphere which doth hedge around the Parliament 
at Westminster, so that even the boldest quail. This 
has very curious results. On the one hand, there 
have been heard within the last few days sounds 
that are very strange, and almost shocking, to a 
House of Commons. Men have actually clapped 
their hands when speeches have come to a trium- 
phant conclusion; and demonstrations have been 
made—of which more presently—that make one 
almost believe that the General Election is, after 
all, not yet over, and that men still think they 
are in the midst of one of those boisterous meetings 
in which the blood is stirred by the multitudinous- 
ness of the human face and the ringing cheers of 
enthusiastic friends. On the other hand, young 
members are rather afraid of the sound of their 
own voices. Thus it is that there is a curious mix- 
ture of frigidity and warmth in the new assembly ; 
that party leaders rise up without that welcoming 
ery which always greets them when Parliament is 








in full swing; that the points which in ordinary 
times are certain to produce the loud-resounding 
cheer wait painfully even for notice; and that thus 
even the hardest and most-tried warriors go through 
their performances with an ill-disguised sense and 
appearance of disappointment. 

There could not have been a much abler presenta- 
tion of the case for the Opposition than the speech 
of Mr. Asquith. Mr. Chamberlain, too, was in 
excellent form, and made palpable hits in the 
speech with which he opened Thursday’s debate ; 
and yet probably these gentlemen never before 
spoke to an audience which so signally failed 
to respond to the ferocity of their assault. It 
was not that either was not in his best form— 
both spoke as well as ever they did; but they 
had to deal with raw recruits, not veterans, and the 
result was that their efforts did not receive the 
encouragement that they expected and deserved. 
Furthermore, though there was a certain rather thin 
tendency to mere dialectics in the speech of Mr. 
Balfour, it was not without the hits which so often 
have roused to almost frenzied enthusiasm his de- 
lighted followers; and yet Mr. Balfour's speech gave 
the impression of failure, merely from the lack of 
those great outbursts of well-trained applause which 
always come when an assembly has been old and 
trained in the wicked ways of the claque and the 
rancorous energy of ironical cheers. 

Indeed, things began badly. Mr. Dunbar Barton 
is an able Irish lawyer, with some of that national 
spirit by which even the most vehement Toryism is 
dashed in anybody who is descended from a Plunket. 
But somehow or other he was overborne by stress 
of circumstance; he read his speech in a pain- 
ful monotone, which might suggest Archdeacon 
Farrar in a lugubrious mood; and the ridiculous 
full dress in which he was compelled to appear 
increased the idea and suggestion of funereal rites 
and the hired mute. Mr. Cross made things even 
worse. Mr. Barton is thin and high-cheek-boned ; 
Mr. Cross is round, robust, and comfortable ; and in 
an evil moment it occurred to the latter that it was 
his duty to live up to his appearance, and to present 
a contrast in style to his predecessor. The result 
was most disastrous. He set out with the idea of 
being funny ; he concluded with the reality of lugu- 
briousness, that set all his friends pensive, and 
rejoiced the hearts of his opponents. He began by 
the felicitous observation that all those who had 
occupied a similar position in previous Sessions had 
been turned out of Parliament. This was bad 
enough, but he went on to catalogue the names of all 
the other Tory warriors whom the recent fight had. 
compelled to eat the dust, with the consequence 
that, as Mr. Asquith put it, his speech was a 
series of obituary notices. Obituary notices are 
well enough in their way, but as comic “copy” 
they are liable to failure, and that was just what 
happened to Mr. Cross’s well-meant but unsuccessful 
jokes. 

There was one man who came with success out of 
this trying ordeal. Mr. Gladstone is by this time 
accustomed to testimonies of delight and affection 
from his Irish allies; but his blood must have 
been stirred on Tuesday night when, as he entered, 
the Irish in a body rose to greet him. There was a 
curious pallor and a certain abstraction about his 
look, that is always the case when he has a great 
speech to deliver on a momentous occasion; but 
there was no sign of the feeble health and the 
tottering old age with which the Tory organs have 
credited him. Nor was there the smallest sign of 
any decay of those marvellous powers which have so 
long held the House of Commons in awe. It is true, 


as some of the papers have said, that his voice was 
husky at the beginning of his speech, but the 
huskiness was very short-lived ; and there were parts 
of the speech which were delivered with as much 
beauty of tone as anything Mr. Gladstone ever 
spoke. The pallor of the face did not take from—it 
considerably added to—the effectiveness of the speech. 
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Mr. Gladstone himself felt all that he wished to 
inspire; and with all his marvellous courage and 
self-control, there was a deep undercurrent of pathos 
and emotion in the passages in which he spoke of 
his great age, and of Home Rule as the one absorb- 
ing passion of his remaining days. He had written 
out the passages in which he replied to the demands 
of Mr. McCarthy, but it was unnecessary. It was 
plain that the old man eloquent had still the same 
supreme command of language which would have 
enabled him offhand to answer the most difficult 
questions, and to steer clear and safe through the 
narrowest and rockiest straits. It was beautiful, 
touching, and superb, how he managed the speech ; 
and if anything were wanted to bring its 
magnificence into further relief, it was sup- 
plied by the harsh tones, the crabbed logic, and 
the faltering accents of the beaten Leader of the 
House. 

It is necessary to hurry on to the close. There 
was an idea that the majority might fall below 
its normal numbers. A majority of forty has 
been derided as no majority at all; and if there 
were anything under that on the first pitched 
battle, the enemy would have rejoiced. But the 
majority just stuck at the point, and there were 
cheers and risings in seats to applaud the opposing 
combatants, and from the Irish benches shouts of 
“ Mitchelstown !” and “ John Mandeville!” And then 
everybody cleared out as promptly as possible— 
for men must catch trains and get to bed, and the 
round world goes on pretty much the same even 
in the midst of political earthquakes and national 
cataclysms. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 





HE relations of the House of Lords to the 
incoming Government will not be without 
precedent in our political history. During the 
second Administration of Lord Melbourne, from 1835 
to 1841, there was much that was analogous to the 
present position as regards the relative forces of the 
Liberal party to the Tories in both Houses of Par- 
liament, and it is probable that the same policy will 
be resorted to by the latter in the coming struggle 
as in the former period. After the General Election 
of 1835 the Liberals found themselves in a minority 
in the English constituencies. Scotland gave them 
a large majority; but even counting this, there was 
a majority of twenty for the Tories in Great Britain. 
The Liberal majority in the House of Commons 
therefore wholly depended on the Irish vote, and 
was less in number than the forty followers of 
O'Connell. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall the understand- 
ing arrived at between the chiefs of the Liberal 
party and O'Connell, known as the Litchfield House 
Compact, for the purpose of ousting Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government, and forming a new Ministry 
pledged to legislate for Ireland on certain defined 
subjects, and to administer its government in a 
spirit acceptable to the great body of its people. 
In consequence of this the Government was de- 
feated in a succession of divisions, which culminated 
in a motion of Lord John Russell for the appropria- 
tion of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church for 
secular purposes, carried by a majority of 33. Sir 
Robert Peel then resigned, and Lord Melbourne's 
Administration was formed, which substantially 
carried on the government with this majority, 
renewed in the General Election of 1837, till 1841, 
when it was defeated and routed on an appeal to the 
constituencies. 

During these six years the Liberals were sustained 
in office loyally and persistently by the Irish mem- 
bers, and in spite of an overwhelming majority 
against them in the House of Lords. Precisely the 
same arguments that are now being furbished up 





against the return to power of Mr. Gladstone were 
then used against Lord Melbourne’s Government— 
namely, that it owed its majority to the Irish mem- 
bers only,and was in a minority in England and 
Great Britain, and that compact with them was 
discreditable. There was the same virulent abuse of 
the Irish members in the J'imes and the Tory press. 
The Tories during this period made the Irish policy 
of the Government the principal object of their 
attack ; and, when beaten in the House of Commons, 
they used their forces in the House of Lords to defeat 
the Irish Bills and to harass the administration of 
the Government in Ireland. The supporters of Lord 
Melbourne on Irish questions in the Lords were also 
scarcely more numerous than the members of that 
House who are now believed to be in favour of 
Home Rule. 

There were four principal subjects of agreement 
between the Liberals and the Irish party, and con- 
sequent contention with the Tories :—(1) The appro- 
priation of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church 
to secular purposes. (2) The reform of the Municipal 
Corporations of Ireland upon the same lines as those 
conceded in England. (3) The extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise, which was then much more 
limited than that in England. (4) The administra- 
tion of Ireland upon terms of equality and justice to 
the Catholic population, involving the overthrow of 
the Castle policy, known as the Protestant Ascend- 
ency. 

The first of these was introduced in a clause of 
the Tithe Commutation Bill. Passed by the party 
majority in the Commons, it was rejected by the 
Lords by an overwhelming majority, and the Govern- 
ment could only muster forty-one peers in support 
of it. In three successive sessions the Government 
pressed their policy, and when defeated in the Lords 
they withdrew their Tithe Bill rather than pass it 
without this clause. In the fourth session (1838) 
they gave way to the Lords, and agreed to pass the 
Tithe Bill without this clause, and thus surrendered 
the principle on which they had obtained office. 
To the second of these measures—the reform 
of the Irish Corporations—the Tories‘ offered the 
most strenuous opposition in the Commons; and 
when beaten there, fell back on the Lords. In two 
successive years the Lords rejected the Bill by 
enormous majorities. In the third year Sir Robert 
Peel offered a compromise of a humiliating character 
—namely, to restrict the reform to seven of the 
principal towns, abolishing the corporations else- 
where, but insisting upon a very high franchise in 
these seven towns. Lord John Russell was willing to 
accept the compromise subject to a somewhat lower 
franchise ; but the Lords re-inserted the higher fran- 
chise, and only thirty-six peers supported the Govern- 
ment in favour of a low franchise. The Bill was 
then dropped. It was not till the fifth year (1840) 
that the measure was passed, on the Government 
submitting to the terms offered by Sir Robert 
Peel. This surrender caused the gravest discontent 
in Ireland. On the question of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary franchise the Government was no more 
successful. It failed to carry its measures, and in 
1840 was repeatedly defeated on a reactionary pro- 
posal of Lord Stanley, and only succeeded in defeat- 
ing it by time. On the subject of their Irish policy, 
nothing could be more admirable than the action of 
the Government in supporting Drummond's adminis- 
tration, now universally recognised as the one bright 
spot in the modern history of Ireland. The House of 
Lords, however, did their best to harass and defeat 
it. In 1839 they carried by an overwhelming majority 
an adverse motion for a Committee of Inquiry, and 
only fifty-eight peers supported the Government. 
In the following year, on the report of the Com- 
mittee, Lord Brougham carried a hostile resolution 
condemning the Administration. 

There can be no doubt that the surrender of the 
Government to the Lords on two measures of such 
vital importance to their policy of conciliation 
greatly weakened them in the eyes of the English 
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constituencies, and contributed mainly to their 
defeat in the General Election of 1841. In fact, the 
Opposition were successful in their manceuvres. They 
secured for a time the interests for which they were 
fighting. They humiliated the Government and the 
House of Commons. They did so at a heavy cost 
of future difficulty and disturbance in Ireland. 
Historians and statesmen now, with rare exceptions, 
recognise the very serious error of statesmanship of 
Sir Robert Peel in thus using the House of Lords 
to thwart and defeat the Irish policy of Lord 
Melbourne's Government. It was the last chance of 
making the Act of Union acceptable to the Irish 
people. The failure led at once to the agitation for 
Repeal of the Union and to all the subsequent 
troubles in Lreland. 

The fate of Lord Melbourne’s Government shows 
how unwise it was, even from a party point of view, 
to surrender to, or to compromise with, the Lords on 
such matters, and should be a warning to Liberals 
in the coming struggle. There can be little doubt 
that the policy of the Opposition of 1835-40 will be 
renewed in the coming Parliament. The Tories and 
their allies will do their best to defeat the Govern- 
ment measures in the Commons, and, failing this, 
will fall back on the Lords, There is this difference, 
however—that, compared with that period, the House 
of Lords is far weaker in popular estimation, and 
public opinion is far stronger, while the questions at 
issue are of much greater importance. The Opposi- 
tion in the previous period confined their mischievous 
activity in the Lords mainly to the Irish policy of 
the Melbourne Government. The Lords were even 
then afraid to show the same hostility to measures 
of reform for England. We have it on the authority 
of the Duke of Wellington, in a well-known letter to 
the late Lord Derby, that he did his utmost, and suc- 
cessfully, to induce the Lords to accept measures of 
reform sent up to them from the Commons during 
that period, and avoid conflict save upon Irish 
questions. 

Whether there will be anyone prepared to follow 
the example of the Duke of Wellington in the 
coming Parliament, and to induce the Peers to 
swallow measures of English reform which may 
come to them from the Commons, we know not. 
It will be interesting to observe the course of the 
Dissentient Liberal Peers under the leadership of the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Derby. They will not 
be embarrassed, as their colleagues in the House of 
Commons, by Tory constituents. They will be in 
a position to take an independent course. Will 
they support and aid Lord Salisbury in harassing 
the Liberal Government in the House of Lords on 
other subjects than Home Rule, and in thwarting 
and defeating Radical measures affecting England 
and Scotland which come up from the Commons; 
or will they support such measures and vote against 
the Tories? In any case, their numbers will not 
be sufficient to turn the scale if the Tory Peers 
should be minded to use their majority with the 
object of forcing a dissolution whenever it may 
be convenient to them. Lord Salisbury, in the 
debate on the Address, has promised that in the 
coming Parliament the House of Lords will be the 
centre of interest, and in his past action he has 
shown indications that he is not unprepared to 
face the consequences of a conflict between the 
two Houses. : 

What the Liberal party should insist on is that 
there should be no compromise with the Lords on 
the measures sent up to them; that there should be 
no recognition in any way of the new-fangled pro- 
position that the House of Lords has the right to 
torce a Dissolution upon the Government of the day 
whenever it thinks it expedient to do so. It will be 
better policy rather to multiply the occasions of 
difference, so as to bring into strong relief the great 
gulf between the Lords and the Commons on all 
matters on which the electors have given their 
verdict, and to cumulate these differences against 
the day of reckoning, whenever it shall be expedient 





to take the verdict of the country not upon the 
Home Rule Bill only, or upon the general course 
of legislation, but upon the status of the House 


ords itself. - 
of Lords itself A Privy COovUNCILLOR. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
quviipene 

WHE British Association has been severely attacked 

during the past year by malcontents, both within 
and without the camp. It has, they say, degenerated 
into a huge picnic; it no longer serves to awaken 
scientific interest among the inhabitants of the 
towns which it visits, since this has been done already; 
and, finally, the papers read before its own members 
are of a trivial character. It would perhaps be rash 
to pass over in silence the facts which support such 
a charge. We all know the self-advertising young 
person, whose “adventures” outstrip his or her dis- 
coveries, an individual not uncommon in the Geo- 
graphy Section; we know, too, the perennial members 
whose incontinence of speech has achieved for them an 
unenviable reputation. These are mischievous time- 
wasters, who deserve to be suppressed without mercy 
by the generally too lenient sectional presidents. 
But neither they nor the lady-butterflies, who are 
so much in evidence as they flit noiselessly from 
room to room, and make the benches bright with 
their presence, can make us ignore the fact that real 
and solid work is being done, and done continuously, 
by the British Association. 

Professor Ewing, in one of the public lectures, 
quoted a saying of Faraday’s—to the effect that it 
was impossible to teach and to be popular at the 
same time in a public discourse. Possibly this 
view is too absolute, but it is at least true that 
no scientific man would care to stake his reputation 
on the performance of so delicate a task as that 
of gauging the exact capacity for intellectual assimi- 
lation of a large and mixed audience; and it is not 
therefore to the three public addresses, but to the 
proceedings in the sections, that we must look for 
evidence of our assertion. Let us, for example, choose 
Section A, the one which deals with mathematics and 
physics, but chiefly, it may be said, the latter subject. 
In an opening address (which contained perhaps 
more original matter than any of the later com- 
munications) to the section, Professor Schuster first 
touched on a point of very great importance, and 
which is just beginning to be realised by university 
teachers in physical science. “I cannot help ex- 
pressing a strong conviction,” he said, “that the 
highly specialised entrance examinations of the 
older universities are a curse to all sound school 
education, and will prove a still more fatal curse 
to what concerns us most nearly—the progress of 
scientific knowledge. If school examinations could 
be more general, if scientific theories could only be 
taught at an age when a man is able to form an 
independent judgment, there might be some hope of 
retaining that originality of ideas which has been a 
distinctive feature of this country, and enabled our 
amateurs to hold a prominent position in the history 
of science. At present a knowledge of scientific 
theories seems to me to kill all knowledge of scien- 
tific facts.” The scientific amateur Dr. Schuster 
defines to be “ one who learns his science as he wants 
it and when he wants it”; and he is undoubtedly 
right in saying that some of the very best work 
in the kingdom has been done by men who, like 
Faraday and Joule, have had no systematic training. 
Dr. Schuster thinks “ there is a distinct advantage 
in having one section of scientific men beginning 
their work untrammelled by preconceived notions, 
which a systematic training in science is bound to 
instil.” Here, we confess, we join issue with him. 
Surely if teaching kill originality, it is not the fault 
of the teaching qué teaching, but of the teacher. The 
plain truth is that English scientific teaching is so 
often dogmatic and uncritical that it does produce 
the sterilising effect to which Dr. Schuster] alludes ; 
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and the fact that we have been able to keep our 
ranks among nations with the help of our amateurs, 
simply proves the greatness of our intellectual re- 
sources. If we were to use them better, we should 
surely take a still higher place. In France and 
Germany, where the scientific amateur is extremely 
rare, we find no scarcity of originality. Dr. Schuster 
thinks the true function of an English University 
is to produce a public capable of judging, appreciat- 
ing, or condemning the work of the amateur dis- 
coverer, but not to foster the advance of science 
by original research. We scarcely believe that 
his views are likely to prevail; but the basis on 
which they rest deserves very serious attention. The 
more technical portions of the address contained a 
searching and original criticism of certain modern 
doctrines, which show very plainly that Dr. Schuster, 
who is a University professor, has done himself 
injustice in this capacity. He points out clearly 
how names such as “potential energy” and 
“electrical displacement” have been accepted as 
explanations, and have served to cover ignorance 
of facts which need further analysis and further 
investigation. His own researches on the dis- 
charge of electricity in gases, when the positive 
and negative poles display such different properties, 
have led him to conclude that there must be some 
fundamental difference between a positively anda 
negatively charged atom,a difference which recent 
theories have tended to slur over. He considers it 
now anestablished fact that whereas a negative elec- 
trification of a gas, like that of a solid or liquid, 
seems always confined to the surface, yet wherever 
from other considerations we should expect a 
positively electrified surface sheet, we always get a 
layer of finite thickness. Dr. Schuster has, more- 
over, recently shown that gases may be rendered 
conductors and electrolysed; he conjectures, there- 
fore, that the upper portions of our atmosphere act 
like conductors, and by their bodily motions, indicated 
by barometric changes, produce the chief portion of 
the daily variation of the magnetic needle. Before 
concluding he made a series of ingenious suggestions 
as to the nature of sun-spots and their connection 
with electric discharges on the sun’s surface. This 
address we have briefly and inadequately sketched. 
After the address, the section, which included 
Lord Kelvin, Sir G. Stokes, and nearly all our leading 
physicists, sat every day from ten in the morning to 
one or two in the afternoon, listening to a long series 
of papers, of which all recorded some work done, and 
many were of considerable importance. Professor 
von Helmholtz and two of his assistants at the 
Physikalische Reichsanstalt at Charlottenburg, 
and also M. Guillaume, of the Bureau _Inter- 
national des Poids et Mesures, had come over 
to discuss the question of units, which is of so much 
practical importance in these days of electric light- 
ing. It may be mentioned that it is on investi- 
gations carried out by a committee of the British 
Association that the new international electric units 
are founded, and work on this and similar subjects 
is carried out with the help of funds from the 
Association. Professor Oliver Lodge read a paper 
on the institution of a National Laboratory in our 
country, similar to the Physikalische Reichsanstalt, 
in which a staff of seventy trained observers and 
mechanicians are employed in testing commercial 
standard thermometers and electrical resistances, 
and also in the far more important work of deter- 
mining the best form for physical standards and 
the exact relations between various existing ones. 
It is to be remarked that the German institution 
was originally founded by Werner Siemens, and 
taken over by the Imperial Government only after 
it had been organised. But perhaps in this case 
an English Government will show for once that it 
can lead instead of following private enterprise. 
Among the more important papers read before the 
section was one by Professor Michelson, in which he 
showed how the resolving power of the spectroscope 
might be increased by making use of interference 





methods, so that lines which seem with our present 
appliances single, are shown to consist of several 
lines—a fact of considerable interest in connection 
with the question of atomic complexity. 

It would be impossible within a reasonable 
space to give an idea of the formal papers read 
before by this section alone, and other sections— 
notably the Biology Section—were equally pro- 
ductive. And these papers represent only a fraction 
of the benefit derived from the meeting. We give 
one final quotation from the address of the president 
of Section A:—“*The free discussion which takes 
place in our sections, the interchange of ideas 
between men who, during the rest of the year, have 
occupied their minds perhaps too much with some 
special problem, the personal intercourse between 
those who are beginning their work with sanguine 
expectations and those who have lost the freshness 
of their enthusiasm, should surely . . . ensure 
prosperity to our meetings.” The grumblers are 
answered. 








THE CONGRESS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 





\ ODESTLY, as befits a young science—or, to speak 
41¥i_ more properly, the young inheritor of an old 
estate—E-xperimental Psychology holds its Congress 
once in three or four years. The first Congress was 
held at Paris three years ago. The second took 
place last week at University College, and must be 
pronounced to have been very successful in the 
quality of the work offered, in the attendance, and 
in the interest which the papers and discussions 
excited. It augurs well for the growing attention 
which is paid to the subject, that sessions which were 
held for four days, and for five hours each day, 
were always well and, for the most part, largely 
attended. The scientific papers will, however, be 
studied best when they appear in the printed 
report. The chief use of such a Congress is the 
opportunity it affords to students from different 
nations and in different parts of the subject to 
learn to know each other, not merely as writers, 
but as men and fellow-workers, and to exchange 
courtesies and encouragement as well as_ ideas, 
The gathering of students from Europe, America, 
and England was, on the whole, a strong one, 
though a few distinguished men were, as inevitably 
happens, prevented from coming, and were represented 
by their papers; and though unfortunately the most 
eminent worker in physiological psychology, Pro- 
fessor Wundt, did not join the Congress. 

The most satisfactory feature of the meeting was 
that it was thoroughly representative of all the 
departments of work embraced under the loose 
name of experimental psychology. A great change 
has come over psychology in recent years. It is now 
recognised to be a natural science. It has even 
ceased to be dependent chiefly upon introspection, 
and its greatest activity is devoted to laboratory ex- 
periments and to “clinical” observations of mental 
states. We might well believe Professor James when 
he says that Dr.Bain’s work is probably the last great 
effortof analytical psychology, if Professor James had 
not himself done so much to disprove his own asser- 
tions. In fact, as Dr. Bain pointed out at the Con- 
gress, the work of introspection is by no means 
finished, but the range of data available for the 
psychologist has become immensely extended in 
many directions. A glance at the programme of the 
Congress suffices to show from how many sources 
light is now being thrown upon mental operations. 
There were papers on hypnotism on its theoretical 
and on its practical or medical side, papers on 
psychophysics, on pure neurology, on the psychology 
of animals, upon hallucinations, and upon thought- 
transference. To the general public the name of 
experimental psychology is apt to call up the notion 
of apparitions and thought-transference, or at most 
hypnotism. As a matter of fact, ghosts and thought- 
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transference occupied comparatively little space in 
the proceedings of the Congress. The problems which 
are specially connected with the name of the Society 
for Psychical Research are, we believe, legitimate 
objects of inquiry, and the census of hallucinations, 
of which the President read the report, is undoubt- 
edly a useful work. But the conclusions which they 
draw will at present be hardly regarded as convincing. 
It is quite otherwise with hypnotism, which has 
yielded in a short time a mass of valuable results for 
psychology. Partly the new facts have confirmed 
previous psychological theories, and in especial the 
theory connected with the name of Dr. Bain—that 
ideas, if unresisted, tend to become actual realities. 
Partly they have let in a flood of light upon the 
nature of the mental continuity. A man may now 
reckon himself lucky that he is one person, and he 
cannot even be sure that he really is. Certain it is 
that the same brain may be the basis of several 
groups of mental states, the coherence of which with 
one another may be very imperfect. Many valuable 
contributions were made to the subject at the Con- 
gress by Professors Janet, Bernheim, Delbceuf, and 
others. Some discussion was excited by Dr. Bérillon’s 
proposal to use hypnotism to remove evil propensities 
from children. After all, ordinary education is not 
very different in kind from hypnotisation. 

The section devoted to hypnotism naturally 
attracted the largest public attention, but these 
phenomena, which we may call, for convenience, and 
with the fear of the Nancy doctors before our eyes, 
pathological, by no means exhaust the subject of 
experimental psychology. There is a much larger 
department in the experimental study of the normal 
individual. This was well represented at the Con- 
gress by papers, some of which were more specific- 
ally neurological, on the localisation of functions in 
the brain and similar questions; others were more 
directly psychophysical, dealing with various im- 
portant questions on the psychology and physiology 
of the senses; others were experimental treatments 
of the more complicated psychological problems of 
the emotions and the will. With this physiological 
psychology the future of the science seems largely to 
lie. It is impossible in a brief article either to describe 
the papers which were read at the Congress, neces- 
sarily of a more technical and less popular character, 
or to exhaust the list of subjects comprehended 
under this department. Since the days .of Weber 
and Fechner and the appearance of the great works 
of Professor von Helmholtz—whose presence graced 
the earlier meetings of the Congress—the application 
of laboratory methods to psychology has been gain- 
ing in extent, and has been systematised by the 
labours of Professor Wundt. Exact quantitative 
measurement is now applied to psychological prob- 
lems. Many of the results hitherto obtained have 
done nothing more than give precision to laws 
already known. But this is a great gain, and ex- 
perimentation on psychical phenomena, even the 
most complex, seems to admit of indefinite extension. 
One thing, at least, which English students will have 
carried away from this section of the Congress is the 
hope that before long psychological laboratories will 
be introduced into England. They exist in Germany, 
France, Holland, Denmark, the United States, and 
our own colony, Canada. No psychological labora- 
tory worthy of the name exists in the country which 
has in the past made by far the most important con- 
tributions to the science of psychology. 








THE SALE OF THE ALTHORP LIBRARY. 





S soon as the authoritative announcement 

appeared that Earl Spencer intended to sell 
his world-famous library, speculation began as to 
its probable buyer and destination. Many eager 
bibliophiles, especially such as enjoy the luxury of 
heavy balances at their bankers’, hoped that it 
might pass under the hammer. Others feared that 





some American millionaire or syndicate would resolve 
to make the latest budding town or university in the 
Far West famous for all time as possessor of the finest 
private library left in the Old World. Few dared to 
hope that any single and unaided Englishman would 
venture to secure what Lord Spencer could no longer 
hold. Great Britain, with all its wealth, enterprise, 
and culture, has afforded far fewer examples of the 
expenditure of large sums upon books than the 
United States. It probably never occurred to any- 
one that an English lady would rapidly and effectu- 
ally secure the whole collection. This is what Mrs. 
Rylands, the widow of the late John Rylands— 
probably the wealthiest of the many wealthy Man- 
chester merchants of this generation—has done. 
And, if report speaks truly, she intends in some 
form or other to place the Althorp Library, supple- 
mented by a large number of volumes calculated 
to strengthen even that collection, at the disposal 
of all lovers of books and earnest students in 
the great city of Manchester. Such munificence is 
all the more grateful because of its rarity, and a 
special interest attaches to this event on account of 
its significance. The head of a great historic house, 
one of the leading figures in the politics of the day, 
the master of the most noted pack of hounds in 
England, is compelled to part with one of the chief 
glories of his great country house. It passes into 
the hands of a wealthy lady, closely associated with 
the great commercial interests of England, Noncon- 
formist by birth, conviction, and practice, who is 
believed to intend devoting the 50,000 volumes to 
the widest possible public benefit. 

And yet, while rejoicing on this account, all 
those who have enjoyed the pleasure of a lei- 
surely inspection of these rare and precious books 
at Althorp will experience regret at the change. 
Althorp both in itself and by association formed a 
perfect home for such a library. Since the earliest 
years of the sixteenth century the Spencer family 
has resided at Althorp. The house has grown with 
the growth of the family, and upon the walls of its 
many chambers hang the portraits of famous men 
and lovely women who have been so directly con- 
nected with its life. Some of the Caxtons and early 
English books may have occupied the leisure hours 
of the John Spencer who in the reign of Henry 
VIII. laid solidly and well the foundation of the 
family greatness. The first Baron Spencer, in the 
closing months of Queen Elizabeth's life, planted 
some of those trees, which afterwards aroused 
the interest of John Evelyn. Here the wife 
and son of James I. were entertained on their way 
to London in 1603. Hence Henry Spencer, the first 
of the family to enjoy the title of Earl of Sunder- 
land, the youthful husband of the lovely Dorothy 
Sidney, Waller’s Sacharissa, went in 1643 to the 
battle of Newbury, where he lost his life. It was 
while playing bowls at Althorp that Charles I. was 
summoned by Cornet Joyce to begin that fateful 
journey that ended on the scaffold at Whitehall. 
Here the second and most famous Earl of Sunder- 
land passed much of his time, and here he entertained 
William III. His son, the third Earl of Sunderland, 
who collected the great library known by his name 
and sold under the hammer a few years since, here 
indulged his literary tastes. By intermarriage the 
Spencers became allied with the Marlboroughs and 
the Cavendishes, and other great English families, 
and many noted portraits of these family connections 
adorn the walls of Althorp. 

But it was during the later years of the life of 
George John, Earl Spencer, and especially between 
1807 and 1834, that the great bulk of the bibliograph- 
ical rarities at Althorp were obtained. Coming late 
in the family history they seemed to complete nobly 
the rich collections accumulated in the old house 
during three centuries of strong vigorous life. To 
the historic imagination it appears fitting that a 
mansion enriched by so many memories of kings, 
statesmen, nobles, poets, and beauties, should add to 
its family portraits by Vandyck and Lely, and 
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Reynolds and Gainsborough, to its masterpieces by 
Raphael and Rembrandt and Teniers, the library so 
amply supplied with all most cherished and sought 
for in bibliography. To the practical mind of to-day 
it seems even more fitting to take these thousands 
of books from where they could be consulted only 
by tens, and place them where they may delight and 
interest and educate thousands. 

Glance for a moment or two through the stately 
rooms ere the volumes are disturbed from their half- 
century’s repose. Wherever the eye turns, it falls 
upon volumes which are a treat to see—a luxury to 
handle. It is not so much the number which 
impresses one as their choice quality. At every turn 
magnificent examples of all the past masters in the 
art of binding abound. You take down a volume at 
hazard, and discover that it is an early classic, 
printed upon pure and lovely vellum, and as clean as 
the day it left the printer's hands. You see long 
rows of huge folios, and on closer inspection discover 
that they are not only a complete set of the great 
Bible Polyglots, but that two of them, the Antwerp 
and Walton’s, are on large paper—books to make 
any ordinary collector at once break the Tenth 
Commandment and give way to despair. 

There are degrees in all things, even in an Althorp 
Library, and there the acme of delight for the 
genuine bibliophile is afforded by the inspection 
of the unrivalled collection of treasures preserved in 
the room where George John, the great collector, 
used to sleep. The walls from floor to ceiling are 
lined with volumes, of which it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say, that any one of them would add 
lustre even to a great collection. Here, for example, 
standing side by side in long and stately rows, 
preserved in rich and time-worn bindings, are 
fine copies of all the early Latin and German 
Bibles, many of them printed on vellum. Here 
even the Gutenberg Bible pales before a superb 
copy of its later, but much rarer, brother, the 
Bible printed at Bamberg about 1460 by Albert 
Pfister. Extremely few libraries can boast of a 
single copy of the great Mentz Psalter. Here are 
three, the editions of 1457, 1459, and 1490. The last 
copy sold at public auction of the 1457 edition 
brought nearly £5,000. Side by side with these 
priceless monuments of the first printing-presses 
stands an altogether abnormal collection of their 
immediate predecessors, the block books. The for- 
tunate connoisseur who manages, after long years of 
waiting, to secure one such, thinks himself happy. 
Here there is a whole shelf full. And, more than 
this, pasted inside the old board cover of a MS.—one 
of the few at Althorp—is the unique print of St. 
Christopher, bearing the date 1423, the earliest 
known dated example of block book engraving. 
Inside the other cover is pasted an engraving of the 
Annunciation, similar in style and contemporary 
in age. It is said that had the library come under 
the hammer, the authorities at Berlin would have 
given an unlimited commission for this volume. 
As fit companions to this splendid example, stand 
fine copies of the Ars Memorandi, Sancti Johannis 
Apocalypsis, Ars Moriendi, Biblia Pauperum, etce., 
the marvellous collection being completed by two 
copies of Litterae Indulgentiarum Nicolai V. Pont., 
probably the earliest specimens known of printing 
with movable types. 

But space fails for enumeration of even the kinds 
of bibliographical varieties contained in these cases. 
In one corner stand fifty-seven Caxtons, four unique ; 
while around them crowd numerous and superb ex- 
amples of every early English printer. Beneath these 
repose the four folios and other rare Shakesperiana. 
Here also is to be seen a 1535 Coverdale 
English Bible, though by some curious chance the 
series of English Bibles and Testaments include 
relatively the poorest copies in the room. Althorp 
is redeemed, however, even in this class, by a Tin- 
dale Pentateuch, a splendid 1536 octavo Tindale 


“Testament, and a superb 1537 Coverdale quarto, the 


only fine large and perfect copy known. Add to 








such examples as these a noble copy of the Giustiniani 
Psalter of 1516, on vellum, containing as its note on 
Psalm XIX. the earliest life of Christopher Columbus, 
fine copies of all the classical editiones principes, 
many on vellum, hundreds of Aldines, Luther’s Bible 
on vellum, the finest “extra illustrated ” Clarendon 
in existence, and hosts of later volumes, like the first 
edition of Walton’s “Compleat Angler,’ and you 
cease to marvel that this one room was considered 
to be worth considerably over £100,000. 

Even as we write, these treasures are beginning 
to depart from the stately house which they have 
adorned since their removal from St. James’s 
Square. But they go to touch wider circles of 
thought, to pass under many more eyes, to develop 
the culture of numbers whose lot is cast amid the 
flying shuttle and the whirring spindle. There they 
will be, possibly, even more highly prized, and cer- 
tainly more generally useful, than in the stately 
and beautiful rooms of the ancient home of the 
Spencers. 








MODERN GERMAN NOVELISTS, 





I.—M. von EBNER ESCHENBACH,.* 


HE insignificance of modern German fiction has 
often been commented upon. But without in 
any way wishing to claim for German novelists the 
moulding influence exercised by their French, Scan- 
dinavian, or Russian fellow-workers, or those strik- 
ing examples of talent—perhaps genius—to be found 
amongst living masters of English prose, it may yet 
be suggested that some modern German writers do 
exist, worthy to be ranked with the best of those 
who at this moment are striving to realise, within 
the bounds of their own individuality and nationality, 
the artistic aims of our time. It is possible that the 
prevailing estimate may partly be due to a rather 
uncertain knowledge of the language, to the ex- 
tremely old-fashioned selection of German novels, 
even in the best circulating libraries, and—to the 
unliterary taste of the public as regards translations. 
It strikes one as quite curious to hear intelligent 
people seriously discussing German authors and 
authoressés who in their own country are relegated 
to the happy appetite of the customers of second-rate 
lending libraries. Perhaps, therefore, it may not be 
superfluous to show what the German literary public, 
those who love their Tolstoi and Loti, their Rudyard 
Kipling and their Ibsen, find it worth their while to 
read and to admire. 

In placing the Baroness Ebner Eschenbach at 
the head of a—very small—list of authors, it is not 
intended by any means to establish a hierarchical 
order of precedence, but it may be advantageous to 
begin with a writer who in all probability has only to 
be well translated in order to be universally liked and 
read. Of course it is quite possible that, just as in 
Germany the average reader enjoys her pleasant, 
mostly amusing tales, with an innocent unconscious- 
ness of her unconventional, subtle, and yet strong 
artistic qualities, so in England the “ Dorf- und 
Schlossgeschichten” may only be looked upon by 
many as pretty stories, and interesting descrip- 
tions of real aristocratic and rural life in Austria. 
And it is quite conceivable that her special 
advantage over other “foreign” authors may be 
considered to lie not so much in literary merit as in 
her desirability for the “ young person,” that bug- 
bear of the novelist. Of course we all know that 
this “advantage” is not an artistic necessity; but 
neither is it, strictly speaking, a stigma. With her 
the distinction of subject and treatment proceeds 
from no narrowness, for she has intensely human 
sympathies ; but an undeniable idealism is coupled 
with her realistic power of producing the “true 
truth,” and together with her keen eye for all that 








* Dorf- und Schlossgeschichten:—Das Gemeindekind. Zwei Com- 
tessen. Lotti die Uhrmacherin. Aphorismen, etc. Berlin: Gebriider 
Paetel. 
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is ludicrous and trivial, there is a strong belief in 
human nature, which is less modern than her 
literary creed. 

Notwithstanding the unpretentiousness of these 
tales and sketches, German criticism is almost unani- 
mous in placing her amongst the very best novelists 
of our time. This universal recognition has not been 
easily reached; it only dates back ten or fifteen 
years; and our authoress is now sixty, but it has 
come spontaneously, without the trumpeting of any 
literary set. Baroness Ebner Eschenbach belongs 
by birth and by marriage to that inner circle of the 
Austrian aristocracy whose contented exclusiveness 
is unattained by any other class of society in any 
other nation. However much her knowledge and 
sympathy may surpass that of her surroundings, 
she has wisely restricted her range of subjects to the 
world she knows, to humorously ironical descriptions 
of fashionable Viennese society, to types of provincial 
squireens, and to peasant life in Galicia, or as it 
surrounds her in the old family castle in Moravia. 
These are by no means new subjects, and there is no 
original trickery about her style, but she writes as 
numberless modern novelists would write, if they 
could, graphically, tersely, and brightly, and with 
an underlying vein of genuine feeling. Without 
specially suggesting analytical retrospection and 
dissection, her characters are original and lifelike, 
and she attains this goal, that can be reached by 
many paths, without showing the work of the shop, 
the anatomical drudgery, the laborious notes. She 
has that rare gift, rarest among women—although 
perbaps less so in England than across the water—a 
genuine senseof humour,as distinguished from the less 
genial and less warming forms of sarcasm and wit. 
Although her dialogue attains the inimitable polish 
of the best French authors no more than do 
the writers of any other less favoured nationality, 
her short sentences are natural and light, and 
novel-readers will remark with especial praise that 
she rarely describes nature and scenery, and then 
only with scanty yet suggestive touches. Perhaps 
after this commendation it may be well to round 
and vivify her portrait by painting in the necessary 
shadows, and to admit that her heroes, especially the 
earlier ones, often show the amiable convention of a 
too exceptional elevation of character. It must also 
be admitted that her talent—and many give it a 
higher name—stops short of the convincing realisa- 
tion of passion, asa rare but all-surmounting force, 
as an artistic climax, to which genius owes some of 
its greatest triumphs, and the average novelist the 
cheapestof cheap effects. This want isspecially appar- 
ent in her one attempt at a long and tragic novel, in 
“Unsiihnbar,” which, notwithstandingsomedelightful 
scenes and characters, many consider her one failure, 
and which is also the one work in which she oversteps 
the above-mentioned young person's horizon. 

The “ Pauper Child” (“ Das Gemeindekind”) is per- 
haps her most considerable achievement. A besotted 
brute of a workman murders an old priest ; when 
seized, he declares that his wife plotted and assisted 
at the deed, and she—who, together with the little 
boy, had borne daily his ill-treatment and the brunt of 
the labour in dumb submission—seems too terrorised 
to answer more than “ just as my husband says.” 
The man is executed, and although the Court is 
entirely in the mother’s favour, she has to be sen- 
tenced to sixteen years of hard labour. Pavel and 
Milada, their two children, are left on the hands of 
the parish, and whilst the old Baroness at the Schloss 
adopts the girl, Pavel is handed over to the village 
shepherd ; for although this individual and his whole 
family are notoriously depraved, what harm could 
any evil contamination do to one so hardened in 
vice as the murderer’s son presumably must be? It 
would take too long to tell how boldly and subtly 
the character of this, to all appearance, doomed 
child is developed before our eyes. Temptations, 
ill-treatment, and unjust suspicion above all, draw 
out a perverted, dare-devil energy, and a dogged, 
almost cynical, wish to appear worse than he 





is—as bad as he popularly is supposed to be. But 
the right chord is touched by the entreaties of 
his sister, now a nun, to whom he is devotedly 
attached, and whose one dream is to save her parents 
from everlasting wrath by the passion of her prayer 
and by the spotlessness of her life. Hisnewresolutions 
are strengthened and adapted to practical purpose 
by the desire to build a house in which to receive 
his mother, his faithful, true-hearted (although, to 
the best of his knowledge, guilty) mother, when her 
term of imprisonment shall be over. The school- 
master assists him in this up-hill work, weighted as 
poor Pavel is by the relentlessly clinging reproach 
of his thieving and poaching past. The villagers 
hinder him and sneer at his plodding perseverance, 
but he works doggedly on, and gradually gains over 
that grievously unreliable factor even of country 
life—public opinion. A glorious free fight, charac- 
teristically rural, in which he maintains his good 
cause, marks the turn of the tide. The shepherd’s 
daughter, who had banefully influenced his boy- 
hood and is now a prosperous widow, graciously 
implies her readiness to marry the former pauper 
child; but he has shaken off her power and 
despises her, dreaming of a future wife who 
shall respect him as much as he respects her. 
Finally, the story closes with the return of his mother, 
who tells him simply that a wife swears allegiance 
to her husband at the altar, and has to keep her 
oath, even if innocently accused, even if innocently 
condemned. The insight into character is specially 
striking. With what refined irony the self- 
satisfied, unconscious spiritual pride of the 
adored nun, Milada, is contrasted with the erring, 
but genuine nature of her humbler brother. How 
quaint and original is the kindly, domineering old 
Baroness, what an interesting study in “grey and 
grey ” the schoolmaster presents, and how humorous 
those ponderous deliberations of the thick-headed 
villagers! Perhaps the sympathies of the authoress 
are most specially drawn out toward these peasant 
folk, whom she has known and cared for since 
earliest childhood; her sarcastic turn of mind is 
chiefly reserved for the more prosperous circle of her 
acquaintance. Her Comtesse Muschi in the “Zwei 
Comtessen” has created a type, and thereby shown 
her delineation to be symptomatically true. It is 
the type of the sporting girl of the period, but 
developed in Austrian aristocratic surroundings. The 
story,as told in racily idiomatic letters, only fills forty 
pages, but these suffice to give one a vivid picture of 
the red-handed, daring, and frank girl, of the cigar- 
smoking mother, and of the penniless Count Fred, 
who had admired Comtesse Muschi hopelessly, and 
now behaves so nicely on the advent of the desirable 
suitor; and he is as perfectly adorable in an im- 
promptu circus, where he acts the ballet girl on the 
back of his brother, as in the game which con- 
sists in everyone thrusting their noses in sifted 
sugar and trying who can first succeed in licking it 
off. The desirable suitor, Count Bronberg, eldest 
son of a wealthy Swabian magnate, is somewhat 
astonished at all these goings-on, but he and Muschi 
are staunch friends, and she admires him greatly, 
notwithstanding her horror at his square-toed boots, 
stiff bows, and appallingly solid views of life. And 
great is the consternation when he falls in love with 
the “white raven” of this smart set, with a girl 
who is given up in despair even by her own mother, 
with a girl who is avowedly unelegant and devoted 
to knitting classes and the good of mankind. Poor 
Muschi herself has to bring these two together, and 
she ends her last letter by dolefully assuring her 
friend of the serious disadvantages of being con- 
sidered to be a “ Sportscomtesse.” 

Space prevents dwelling upon Krambambuli, that 
most lovable of dogs; upon his mental struggle be- 
tween conflicting duties; and upon his tragical end. 
And space prevents more than a glance at those 
powerful scenes from the time of the last Polish 
seditions in Galicia, which doubtless have to a 
great extent originated in personal recollections and 
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oral traditions. In conclusion a few chance samples 
from her small collection of delicately pointed aphor- 
isms—* the last rings of lengthy chains of thought,” 
may be added. “No children are so unhappy as the 
spoilt ones: in early youth they have to taste the 
misery of being tyrants.” “Try to be useful, but 
do not selfishly try to be unreplaceable.” “It all 
depends whether you seek entertainment or love in 
life. In the first case you have to allow for moral, 
and in the other case for intellectual, deficiencies.” 
“ Nothing is more desirable for an artist than friends 
who are bluff, and enemies who are polite.” 
Berlin. MARIE VON BUNSEN. 








A CHRISTIAN VOLTAIRE. 
oii 

HE name of M. Teodor de Wyzewa should not 

be unfamiliar to the readers of this journal, 
wherein his studies of European socialism and of the 
pessimism of the unfortunate Nietsche have already 
received some attention. He is, one is given to 
understand, a Slav and a very young man. Also, he 
is a young man who, to use the idiom of his adopted 
country, will go far. It is a question whether in his 
last book he has not already gone too far. <A quite 
remarkable little book is this “ Baptéme de Jésus” 
(Paris: Perrin et Cie.), whether it be regarded merely 
as a literary exercise or as a fragment of religious 
polemic. Its delicacy and distinction of style will 
recommend it to all readers of taste, but its subject 
matter, a novel kind of Christian apologetic, is likely, 
we suspect, to be viewed with some suspicion by the 
orthodox. For it preaches in effect, as the true 
inwardness of Christianity in general and of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew in particular, nothing less 
than intellectual nihilism. ‘“ Heureux les pauvres 
d’esprit,” said the Evangelist in question, by 
which the English revisers would have us under- 
stand that a blessing was invoked on the “ poor in 
spirit.” But, in French, “esprit” is a word of 
fascinating ambiguity, and “les pauvres d’esprit” 
may (with a little goodwill) be made to mean those 
whose intellectual development is in a rudimentary 
stage—in short, the unintelligent. It suits M. de 
Wyzewa’'s purpose to adopt that interpretation. He 
addresses his booklet to all such as are tired of 
knowing and thinking. If we ought, he says, as 
Christ bids us, to pluck out our right eye, and 
cut off our right hand when they offend us, so 
ought we to sacrifice the intelligence, the so-called 
faculty of knowledge and thought: for all knowledge 
is vain, all thought is vain, and it is from them that 
proceeds all the suffering there is in the world. 

“ Knowledge begets desire, which begets struggle, 
which begets suffering. Thought begets the notion 
of personality, which begets egoism, which, likewise, 
begets suffering.” 

This seems, at first sight, a shallow paradox ; but 
M. de Wyzewa assures us that it is the real purport 
of the First Gospel, whose story, accordingly, he 
proceeds to retell with the succinct simplicity of a 
Christian Voltaire. 

He tells how, to the great satisfaction of its inn- 
keepers, the villageof Bethabara had become a fashion- 
able resort. All society was flocking to the baptismal 
exercises of John the Precursor. People ate and drank, 
and were blithe in enjoyment of the spring weather. 
In the evening the baptised exchanged their impres- 
sions under the palm-trees by the wayside. When 
Jesus came to Bethabara, one Tuesday, his reputa- 
tion as an eloquent prophet had preceded him, and 
the enthusiasm of the crowd bordered on frenzy. 
They greeted the Nazarene during the baptismal cere- 
mony with acclamation, and not only the Nazarene, 
but the Dove and the Heavenly Voice. Some were 
even baptised a second time, hoping to have their 
share in the miracle; but no dove descended upon 
them, and the Heavenly Voice had nothing to say. 
When Jesus subsequently preached, there was a 
great crush, and some of the metaphors of the young 








orator were unanimously voted charming. Never 
had a prophet been so well received. 

This ironic treatment of a sacred theme must not 
be dismissed as a wanton irreverence. Though 
M. de Wyzewa borrows Voltaire’s weapons, the 
sequel shows that he only borrows them to defend 
what Voltaire attacked. Jesus was on his way to 
the wilderness when suddenly a nasal voice called 
him by name. Turning, he saw upon the threshold 
of an elegant villa, a portly man, elegantly clad, who 
signed to him to approach. This was one of the 
most considerable personages of Jerusalem, the 
Prince of Professors, a rich Jew who had studied at 
Rome and who had since prefixed to his original 
name of Ruben the Latin pranomen of Pompilius. 
He was a short man, with a long fleshy nose and 
slightly squinting eyes; but his get-up was irre- 
proachable and his whole manner revealed an emin- 
ently distinguished mind. Pompilius began by 
courteous expressions of sympathy, and then :— 


“Do you know that many of your theories 
are quite curious? Some of them, properly 
rounded off, would have wider scope than you 
fancy. Pardon for sins, for instance, indiffer- 
ence towards civil law, the renunciation of 
egoistic pleasures, the moral superiority of the 
poor over the rich—all these are paradoxes 
which I should not have expected to find on 
the lips of a young publican from Galilee! 
None of them, truth to tell, is entirely new to 
me. Have you ever heard speak of the old 
religions of India? They are full of very hardy 
views, several of which greatly resemble your 
own. And then, though without going quite so 
far, the Stoic philosophers said nearly everything 
you are saying. If you will do me the favour 
of calling when you pass through Jerusalem, I 
will show you the works of Chrysippus, who 
was, like you, a publican; I’m sure he will please 
you. But it is easy to see that your ideas, 
though not absolutely new, are of your own 
thinking out; one would guess that from the 
somewhat rugged simplicity with which you 
express them. And, I repeat, they are ideas of 
great scope: with them I would undertake to 
transform the world. ... But will the world 
be any better than it is now when you have 
transformed it? I am not so sure about that. 
Whatever the result, however, the great thing 
is to act. ... Iam too infirm to act myself,” 
continued the portly gentleman, “but none is 
more zealous than myself in recommending 
action.” 


So spoke Pompilius Ruben, Prince of Professors. 
But Jesus answered not a word. Maybe he found 
nothing to reply to the Professor's arguments, 
maybe the man’s patronising tone vexed him. He 
simply looked the Professor up and down, then 
shook the dust off his sandals, and went on his way. 
“The pity,” remarked the sage, “with these revo- 
lutionaries is that they are really too ill-bred!” It 
needed not the references to the fleshy nose and the 
portly form to enable us to identify this sage. He 
is, of course, Ernest Renan. 

This curious version of the First Gospel now and 
then abandons the ironic method of Voltaire for the 
pre-Raphaelite naiveté of the earlier conteurs, as in 
the following description. “But if Jesus was sad 
within, all things without were joyous, upon his 
passing by. The fish leapt from the water to see 
him ; the birds flew round him, singing his praises; 
the foliage of the olive trees was gently rustled by 
his breath. His very step brought peace and happi- 
ness. For the little girls who saw him, his smile 
was as a doll clothed in silk; the dogs and cats 
licked the hem of his garment. As he passed a 
toll-gate, the keeper's wife came out and offered 
him a drachma; Jesus took the drachma, for he 
accepted all that was offered him; and at that 
moment he perceived a thief who was lurking by 
the wayside. He gave the thief the drachma and 
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went on his way. And the ploughmen in the fields 
wondered how it was that their hearts had suddenly 
seemed so light, as though all their sins had been 
purged from them.” It was not long after this that 
Jesus encountered another philosopher, one Valerius 
Slavus, who addressed him at great length and 
mellifluously. This Valerius appears to be a type of 
mystic dreamer, or, if you like, a subjective idealist. 
A Neo-Buddhist, he knew that the universe was only 
vain appearance, and that the only course left for the 
wise man was the ecstasy of self-contemplation. He 
was a Roman knight, but, like Count Tolstoi, had 
given up his wealth and taken to manual labour, 
only, however, to find poverty and labour hateful 
things. All knowledge was equally detestable. 
“They talked to me of a certain need of knowing 
things which was innate in man: but it was the same 
need which prompted old women to go eavesdropping 
at their neighbours’ doors, and I saw no motive for 
sacrificing to it.” Then chance put into his hands the 
“ Republic” of Plato, and he at last understood that 
what we take for real objects are only reflections, 
shadows on a prison wall: that the true realities 
are within us, and that the sole measure of things is 
the intensity with which we feel them. Valerius 
besought Jesus not to go forth among les barbares. 
“ Shut your ears to the plaint of creatures who have 
no real existence.” But Jesus replied, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan!” So that Satan, M. de Wyzewa 
would have us guess, is not unlike M. Maurice 
Barrés. All things considered, it is no wonder that 
this strange book has caused some little commotion in 
literary Paris. It is obviously written in good faith. 
But one doubts whether any of the Christian 
Churches will be disposed to welcome its author, 
with all his excellent intentions, among the Fidei 
Defensores. 








A POPULAR ERROR. 





HE popular belief is that the artist who can 
paint the human figure can paint anything. 
We have heard it argued—and even by people who 
are not altogether ignorant of the art of painting— 
that a figure painter can always paint a landscape, 
if not quite so well as a landscape painter, at least 
a great deal better than a landscape painter can 
paint figures. And now, as I think that this doc- 
trine springs from a root of fundamental errors, it 
will be interesting to see how far it coincides with 
the actual facts. 

Salvator Rosa was the first landscape painter. 
His great picture in the Louvre—a battle in a rocky 
landscape—is a complex and fantastic imagining, 
abounding in difficult drawing, and yet nowhere do 
we find trace of effort, hesitation, or weakness. Is 
not the placing of the line of battle quite admirable? 
And the rhythm of the line, is it not quite perfect? 
How it fills the picture from end to end! Or, if 
your mood is more concerned with expression of 
particular form, study the rearing of those horses, 
or those uplifted arms, or the prostrate form of 
that dead warrior. From whatever point of view 
your criticism may be directed you will turn away 
impressed by the extraordinary resources of draw- 
ing which the painter held in command. If the 
Louvre is too far away, come with me to the 
Dulwich Gallery, and I will show you there a group 
of figures—three or four men playing cards or dice, 
figures of considerable size too, and painted upon 
a plain background without accessories—and I will 
ask if you can say that it isnot an admirable picture, 
well drawn and well painted. Except Titian, I do 
not know of any other painter of the Italian Renaiss- 
ance who practised landscape to such extent as would 
affect our present inquiry. Nor am I ableat the mo- 
ment of writing to speak with any certainty regard- 
ing the exact value of Titian’s landscapes. I remem- 
ber vaguely that he introduced some fine landscapes 
into his figure pictures—the large pastoral in the 
Louvre, for instance, and the landscape background 





in the picture of St. Paul’s conversion on the road 
to Damascus. My knowledge on this point is im- 
perfect, but I can recall nothing in Titian’s land- 
scape backgrounds that would justify the opinion 
that he could paint landscapes better than Rosa 
could paint figures. 

If Veronese or Tintoretto had painted remarkable 
landscapes I think I should have heard of them. 
I have not been to Venice, but their work must be 
singularly void of landscape, for, indeed, I cannot 
remember any fragment, or even indication, of land- 
scape. When I think of them my mind fills up 
with kings, queens, purple robes, staircases, and 
columns, with beautiful white clouds hanging be- 
tween. I ought to be able to remember if Canaletto 
introduces figures into his waterways; I think there 
are some figures on the quay in his great picture in 
the Louvre, but if so they are of infinitesimal im- 
portance, and Canaletto with Ruysdael and Hobbema 
must be included among the landscape painters who 
could not paint figures. But though Ruysdael and 
Hobbema were obliged to go to the figure painters 
for the figures which their patrons deem indis- 
pensable to the charm and completion of their land- 
scapes, we must not forget that Vandervelde, Berg- 
hem, and Dujardin often seriously compromised and 
never added to the beauty of the pictures on which 
they had collaborated. As a set-off for Ruysdael’s 
failure to include the slightest figure in his pictures, 
we have the great Cuyp, who painted figures quite 
as well as he did landscapes, whose white horse in 
the “Riding School” in the Dulwich Gallery is one of 
the most beautiful painted horses in the world, 
and whose two equestrian figures in the Louvre are 
full of accomplishment and admirable in every way. 
Ruysdael and Hobbema excepted, we should look in 
vain among the landscape painters of Holland and 
Flanders for one who was not equally expert in 
figures as in landscapes. But among the figure 
painters we should find not one who could paint 
landscapes. If the two great landscape painters 
of Holland could not paint figures the two great 
figure painters were equally deficient in land- 
scape. Do you remember anything of Rembrandt's 
landscapes, or of Hals’? Do you remember land- 
seapes of Terburg, Metsu, Peter de Hoogh, Gerard 
Dou, A. Ostade, Van der Meer of Delft? In Holland 
the landscape painters have clearly done better in 
figures than the figure painters have done in land- 
scape. Shall I name a few? Potter, Dujardin, 
Berghem, the two Boths, Vandervelde. 

Passing from Holland to France, we meet at once 
one great seventeenth century landscape painter, 
Claude Lorrain, somewhat solemn and sensible, but 
withal a poet, dreaming at times beautiful blue and 
classical dreams, columns, and exquisite shipping 
alongside of marble quays, and introducing into 
these dreams somewhat rigidly drawn figures, about 
which it would be impossible to say anything in 
particular. Spain seems to have entirely neglected 
landscape. The works of Velasquez and Murillo are 
almost bereft of allusion to trees, to say nothing of 
lakes and streams. Nor do we find the real country in 
France during the eighteenth century, only a sort of 
fictitious ephemeral country,—terraces and gar- 
dens, pleasant retreats for all kinds of gallantries. 
But with the introduction of art into England land- 
scape became part of the practice of almost every 
painter; and we find in England what we find no- 
where else—a great portrait painter who is at the 
same time a landscape painter. The rule is that the 
portrait painter is never a landscape painter, and the 
only exception I can think of is Gainsborough. And 
Gainsborough’s landscapes, though extremely beauti- 
ful, are rather conventional decorations than the 
romance of light in the forest glades, upon hills, 
and along the banks of streams. So in the sense 
that Crome, Constable, and Turner were landscape 
painters, Gainsborough was hardly a landscape 
painter at all; he only just infringes, without posi- 
tively breaking, the rule I have mentioned. 

Turner’s figures are beautifully drawn, in the sense 
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of movement, lightness, and grace; and it is clear 
to everyone that it would be impossible to imagine 
any improvement in those groups of nymphs who 
dance in such exquisite circles in his Italian land- 
seapes. But everyone does not know that Turner 
was a quite admirable portrait painter. I did not 
know he was until two or three years ago, when, in 
an exhibition of old masters at the Academy, there 
was exhibited a portrait of a sailor—I think an 
admiral; at all events, a man in white ducks, a 
blue coat, with a telescope in his hand. I have 
forgotten, but the patch of sea-painting in the left- 
hand corner is no doubt detestable, for when 
trespassing on the portrait painter’s ground, it 
was only reasonable that Turner should adopt the 
portrait painter’s sea. The picture is three-quarter 
length, life-size, and, I suppose, the only such 
picture that Turner ever painted; so it would 
surely seem that Turner, if he had continued to 
practice portrait painting, would have attained a 
very high place among the world’s portrait painters. 
The unique position he now occupies in the world 
of art, it goes without saying, could have only been 
attained by him in landscape. Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, and Hals are heights above which none 
shall ever pass; nor was it probable that he could 
have gone one better than Gainsborough or 
Reynolds, so his genius compelled him to abandon 
portrait painting. Still when we think that this 
portrait was an unique effort in the most difficult 
province of art—the life-size portrait—we must 
admit that it is full of extraordinary promise. 
Judged by any standard, it is a fine work, and 
I remember how well and easily it held its own 
in most distinguished company. And coming down 
to our own time, I must mention a picture I saw 
this week at Goupil’s, a small genre picture by Corot, 
Turner's illustrious rival. In this picture we find 
the landscape painter whose best work is free from 
effort, in other words, free from that laborious 
mechanical drawing which Mr. Ruskin used to 
consider so meritorious, acquitting himself right 
well in a genre painting conceived in the style 
of the Dutch painters of the seventeenth century. 
A lady in a low dress sits in an arm-chair ; the right 
elbow is rested on the arm of the chair; the arm 
and hand lie along it. The left arm has fallen 
across the knees, and the letter is held loosely 
between the fingers. The news is sad news, for the 
expression on her face is one of grief. The skirt of 
her dress is pale brown. The bodice is dark green, 
the same colour as the background, which is enlivened 
in one place by a picture faintly indicated. All 
the light is concentrated on the neck and shoulders, 
the painting of the flesh is rich and solid. But what 
I want to draw special attention to is the movement 
of the figure, which is perfectly rendered; the lax 
abandonment of the attitude and the expression of 
the face are in admirable harmony and combine to 
enforce the pictorial intention. 

The greatest draughtsman of this century, per- 
haps of all time, had reached the zenith of his fame 
when Corot determined to sell no more ribbons, and 
to paint pictures instead. (There is an analogy be- 
tween the exquisitely pure grace of “ La Source” and 
Corot’s fairy-like landscapes.) Degas, the next 
greatest nineteenth-century draughtsman, now holds 
the position held by Ingres in the beginning, and by 
Corot in the middle of the century. But who will 
entertain the thought of a landscape by Ingres 
longer than he can help? and I do not think that 
anyone will suggest that such fragments of land- 
scape as appear in Degas’ pictures are equal to 
Corot’s figures. So from a strict inquiry into the 
history of art we learn that figure painters are 
hardly ever able to attempt landscape painting, and 
that, with one or two exceptions, the great land- 
scape painters have always been able to paint 
figures extremely well. 

Regarding the origin of the fallacy there can be 
no doubt. All idea of self-education is repugnant to 
the nineteenth century. It is clear that perforce 





the landscape painter must educate himself in the 
woods and fields. Figure painters receive instruc- 
tion in academies—shall I say institutions ?— 
where perspective and anatomy are learnt by 
rote, where there are examinations and medals, 
models and professors, and such vain show always 
has imposed and always will impose upon the vulgar 
mind. G. M. 








THE WEEK. 


——_ ro —_ 


MANIFOLD are the advantages of the “silly season” ; 
not the least of these is the lull in the publication of 
new books. This week we have one or two books 
which we must read, notably Mr. STEVENSON’sS two 
volumes, but for a month or six weeks to come we 
may read what we choose, none daring to make us 
afraid. Now is the time, if we like, to take leisurely 
the more important works of the past half-year 
which we skimmed through in a hurry that we 
might be able to talk about them. If we are on a 
holiday—a stationary holiday, not a travelling one— 
we naturally want to read of the journeys of others, 
and can take with us the second edition of Lorp Ran- 
DOLPH CHURCHILL'S “ Travels in South Africa” (SAMP- 
son Low), and see if from it we can pluck out the heart 
of that errant politician’s mystery. Probably it is 
to be found there; a man who is careful never to 
hang his heart on the sleeve of his frock-coat or 
swallow-tail often wears it on his shooting-jacket or 
dressing-gown. Then we can followthe “ Anglo-Indian 
Globe-trotter ”’ into the “ Farthest East and South and 
West” (ALLEN), or we can get “ Adrift in America,” 
or go on “ Land-Travel and Seafaring ” (LAWRENCE 
AND BULLEN) with Mr. Ceci, and Mr. Mor.Ley 
RoBERtTS. Now is the novel-reader’s opportunity to 
become really intimate with “The Little Minister” 
(CASSELL) and “Tess of the Durbervilles” (CHAP- 
MAN), for the lover of romance to dream away the 
hours with R. L. STEVENSON and “Q,” for the devotee 
of sensation to increase the sale of Mrs. HENRY 
Woop’'s novels, which Messrs. BENTLEY AND SON 
announce as being over one million and’ a quarter 
copies. And there is the new edition of Mr. 
BLAck’s (SAMPSON Low) delightful books ; and—but 
is it the novel-reader proper who reads DickENs? If 
not, he ought to, and doubtless will, in the admirable 
new edition published by Messrs. MACMILLAN. We 
could extend the list indefinitely into biography, 
history, and criticism, but it would become a mere 
catalogue; our point is gained if the reader is 
directed or confirmed in his choice of older books 
with which to be happy and wise in the “silly 
season.” 

M. JULES CLARETIE contributes an article to the 
August North American Review with the catch- 
penny title of “The Shudder in Literature,” and 
with Guy DE MAUPASSANT’s “Le Horla,” for catch- 
word—*“ ‘Le Horla, that morbid analysis of a 
psychological state, that journey after the discovery 
of an invisible force, of a new and redoubtable being, 
the Horla; the Horla, who is to succeed man in the 
world, an immortal creature coming into the heritage 
‘of him who dies daily.” M. CLARETIE’s article is 
very new, very high-strung, with a glance into 
SHAKESPEARE, into VERLAINE, and BAUDELAIRE, and 
HvuysMaAns, and talk of auto-suggestion, and of 
darkness, half-light, mystery, anguish, and above all 
of the Horla, the intangible, the invisible, the horrible, 
and eternal Horla. But M. CLARETIE would not be 
himself if he did not see daylight through it all: it is 
a bad dream, as it were, opposed to the taste, the 
temper of the French mind ; he prefers to it the 
poetry of the broad day and the open air. 


AMERICA’S periodical literature seems to be getting 
more and more into the hands of women. In the 
current Arena exactly half the articles are by 
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women, and in one of these articles, a symposium of 
* Women’s Clubs,” eleven women write; the illus- 
trations are portraits of women; one woman, MRs. 
Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, contributes twice, and 
she is the subject of an article by the editor. Not 
so The Forum ; no women contribute to it this month, 
nor is there any feminine subject. The difference 
between the sexes—if we may use the expression— 
of the two magazines is noticeable even in the titles 
of the papers. In the Arena the titles seem all to 
“shake upon E in alt; for example, “ The Chain of 
the Last Slave,” “An Idealistic Dreamer,” “In the 
Tribunal of Literary Criticism,” are more or less 
suggestive of hysteria. In The Forwm the most 
excited title is, “Shall the Southern Question be 
Revived?” It would seem, indeed, to be the case 
that men are able to keep their heads better than 
women, 


Mr. WALTER BESANT has an article in The Forum 
on “Literature as a Career.” It is written in his 
usual tone of amiable optimism; but should rather 
have been called “ Literature as a Trade.” 


A NEW volume of Indian Folk-tales with the title 
of “Indian Nights’ Entertainments,” is announced by 
Mr. Eviior Stock. The collection has been made by 
Mr. CHARLES SWYNNERTON, and will be copiously 
illustrated with drawings by native artists. 


Messrs. LonGmMAns & Co. have in preparation 
for the autumn a new and enlarged edition of Sir 
GEORGE CHESNEY'S “ Indian Polity: A View of the 
System of Administration in India”; a work on 
*“ Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in Magadha and 
Ceylon,” by Dr. CopLeston, Bishop of Colombo; 
“The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: A Record of 
Excavations and Explorations,” by Mr. J. THEODORE 
Bent; and Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND'S “ Letters 
of Geraldine Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 


Tue library of local history is to be increased by 
an exhaustive work on “The Martial Annals of the 
City of York” (CLARK), by the REv. C®sar CAINE, 
and a book on “ Bygone Derbyshire,” edited by Mr. 
WILLIAM ANpDReEws, of Hull. To the latter work 
many recognised authorities on the history of the 
county will contribute. 


Messrs. MeTHven & Co. announce as the next 
volume of their “Social Questions of To-day” Mr. 
HAROLD Cox's “* Land Nationalisation.” 


SEBASTIAN CASTELLION has been made the subject 
of a remarkable book by M. FERDINAND BulIsson, of 
which the full title is “ Sébastien Castellion, sa vie et 
son ceuvre (1515-1563), étude sur les origines du pro- 
testantisme libéral francais.” Although the biography 
of CASTELLION is more than the mere peg on which 
the matter is hung, the work is, in a measure, an 
encyclopedia of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. CASTELLION, whose name is little known here, 
was one of the most learned humanists and ablest 
professors of the sixteenth century. He began as a 
disciple of CALVIN, who had him appointed principal 
of a college in Geneva; but a quarrel ensued, and 
CASTELLION fled to Basel from CALVIN’s persecution. 
His hardships in Basel for seven years, and the sturdy 
way he made against them, constitute an inspiring 
chapter in biography. As a precursor of religious 
tolerance CASTELLION’S name must take high rank as 
it becomes better known. M. Buisson’s brilliant 
book, published by MM. HAcHETTE ET CIR., is in two 
volumes. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





A NEW edition, being the sixth thousand, of Mr. 
WALTER PATER’S masterpiece, “Marius the Epi- 
curean,” is published by Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. 
The work has been completely revised ; some of MR, 
PATER’S unreserved admirers will be inclined to ask: 
“ What was there to change?” Fine tissues and fine 
fruit are easily spoiled, but if any touch is delicate 
enough to recast a web of gossamer without breaking 
it, or turn a peach on the wall without removing its 
bloom, it is Mr. PATER’s. 


UnIFroRM with the cheap edition of Mr. Lecky’s 
“History of England,” Messrs. LonGMANS & Co. 
are now publishing the same writer's “ History of 
Ireland.” This work comes very opportunely just 
now. Itis the best argument for Home Rule ever 
written. 

HeENRIK Insen is hard at work with his new 
play, and is understood to have already forwarded 
the first act to his publisher. Although IBSEN is 
generally absolutely silent as to the contents of 
plays before their publication, he seems to have 
been a little less so in this instance, and has, it is 
asserted, chaffed several of his Christiania friends as 
to his “ having put them in the play.” The scene is 
laid in Christiania, and the drama should be much 
lighter than his latest works. 


Or the many ways by which respect and esteem 
can be conveyed to any great man, that adopted by 
the German students, although most impressive and 
genuine, is anything but comfortable to those par- 
ticipating in the ceremony. Of course these discom- 
forts must be accepted as part of the performance, 
but it is disagreeable, to say the least of it, to walk 
through the streets on a warm summer evening en- 
veloped in a dense atmosphere of blacks, and gradu- 
ally to assume the appearance of a sweep. One of 
these Fackelziige, or torchlight processions, took 
place at Gittingen last week, in honour of PROFESSOR 
KLEIN, and the whole university turned out to do 
honour to this occasion. The procession was com- 
posed entirely of students, and as soon as the shades 
of night were sufficiently developed, it made its way 
to the Professor's house, where it halted for about 
three-quarters of an hour, while a select committee 
tendered to PROFESSOR KLEIN, in the name of all the 
students, their hearty congratulations. At the 
subsequent Commerz there were some excellent 
speeches, and an extraordinary thirst seemed to 
prevail. 

AMONG the deaths announced this week are those 
of Mer. Feperict, Archbishop of Foligno, Italy, who 
was robbed and murdered in the train on Friday 
evening of last week, when returning home from Flo- 
rence; GENERAL SIR CHARLES VAN STRAUBENZEE, 
K.C.B., who had served in India, in the Crimea, and 
in the Chinese War of 1857, and was Governor of 
Malta from 1872 to 1878; Str JOHN GORRIB, once 
Chief Justice of Fiji and latterly of Trinidad, whose 
distinguished career as a Colonial jadge has been 
marred by its close (before the hearing, however, 
of his appeal against the decision of a Commission 
of Inquiry); and Sir DANIEL WILsoN, nephew 
of “ Christopher North,” Principal of the McGill 
University, Montreal, an eminent anthropologist, 
and one of the chief promoters of University edu- 
cation in Canada. 








MOORISH DIPLOMACY. 





Tanorer, August 2nd, 1892. 
T was with complete astonishment that the Moors 
learned that the British Minister had actually 
refused so sweet a plum as £20,000, offered to induce 
him to abandon the demands he had made on the 
behalf of his Government. English people, on the 
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other hand, unacquainted with Moorish—which 
after all is only typical Eastern—diplomacy, learned 
with as complete astonishment that such a bribe 
should even have been suggested. That is just 
where the difference lies. 

The readers of the morning papers, which a week 
or two ago contained sensational accounts of the 
rupture of negotiations at Fez, imagined that some- 
thing unusual had happened, and many even doubted 
the facts. In Morocco people have hardly yet got 
over their surprise that a Minister should have been 
found to refuse such a tempting bait, entirely 
after the natural order of things. Among both 
Europeans and natives on the spot the sums received 
by this and by that foreign Minister to “shut his 
mouth” are matters of everyday gossip, and the 
practice has long become too common to excite 
remark. 

That the Moors should make such offers is only 
to be expected of a people among whom bribery 
reigns supreme. The late Kaid of Mogador well 
earned the sobriquet of “ Boo Koowalib” (Father of 
Sugar-loaves), from his notoriously sweet tooth— 
history: hath it not which one this was—which 
required that every litigant should appear before 
him with from one to a score of these cones in blue, 
according to the importance of his case. Hard by 
an employé disposed of all this sweetness in a retail 
store. Other authorities prefer green tea as an assist- 
ance to their judicial faculties, and many a chest 
thus finds its way a second time to the market. But 
after all, even including “ presents” of horses and 
slaves, the Moorish functionary yearns for dollars. 
He bas purchased his post at a good round sum, and 
heavily bribed three or four viziers to recommend and 
protect him, so that he considers he has a right to 
make what he can, how he can, by his office. All 
his employés do the same, and even the prisoner who 
has an order for his release must “tip” the gaoler 
and “square” the police before he can once more 
walk the streets. Men often linger months beyond 
their time on account of inability to meet the demands 
of these functionaries. In fact the viziers, the cus- 
toms administrators, the governors, the judges, the 
police, and everybody connected with the Govern- 
ment, pick up a living between bribery and extor- 
tion. As a rule, all that is honestly acquired has to 
be passed on higher. Asno accounts worth speaking 
of are kept, it has well been said by a native, in 
characteristic language, “the revenue collectors eat 
the cream, the Ministers press out the cheese, and all 
that remains for the Treasury is the buttermilk.” 

All this still gives but a very poor idea of the 
part played by palm-oil in the Moorish administra- 
tion. A foreigner goes to a native official to obtain 
a favour, and he does not hesitate to pay for it. The 
native in his turn does no less. Hitherto the European 
Ambassadors have frequently experienced this system 
at the hands of the Government of Morocco, and 
have almost as often found it suit them best to 
accept the inevitable bribe—with all due resignation 
no doubt. Some, it is true, have disliked the thought 
of naked cash—dollars are so uncomfortable to carry 
—and have preferred specifying houses, gardens, etc., 
for which they had a fancy, or of recommending for 
a concession some nominee with whom it had been 
previously arranged that they should “go halves,” 
if cash had not been paid in advance. Numerous 
pleasant properties which have been granted in this 
way, in addition to the customary horses, swords 
and saddles, and which are the envy of those who 
cannot even obtain permission to purchase the 
like, can be pointed out by anybody in Morocco 
to-day. 

It isan axiom of Moorish diplomacy that every man 
has his price: it cannot be conceived by the native 
mind that it should be otherwise, and there is little 
doubt that the Sultan is wrathful now that Sir Euan- 
Smith was not offered £50,000. Having flatly refused 
so large a sum, he has certainly risen as much in the 
estimation of the Government, whatever the personal 
feelings of its members may be towards him. On one 





notorious occasion at least, a foreign representative 
who attempted to fix his own price with that same 
wily Vizier Sid Gharneet—well known to the writer 
personally, as also are all the other individuals in 
this little comedy, from the Sultan downwards— 
signally failed, and had to return to the coast and 
wait till he could threaten a bombardment of 
Tangier before he could obtain what he demanded. 

Had this been the course adopted by Sir Euan, 
we might indeed have covered our faces, but his un- 
expected refusal has inaugurated a newera in Morocco 
politics. That this time afalsestep had been taken was 
immediately apparent to the Moorish Government, 
who, never lacking in subterfuge, at once declared 
that it had only offered to pay down in a lump sum 
the balance of £30,000 due to England in six yearly 
instalments on the claim put forward by the 
North-West African Company for damage to life 
and property on their Cape Juby property some 
years ago. Be this as it may—and it sounds very 
pretty, certainly—there is a proverb, which well 
applies, about giving a dog a bad name. 

This is what people have done in the case of 
Morocco, which, having none to defend it, has 
suffered calumny for ages. Much it has most un- 
doubtedly richly deserved, but as much has been 
gratuitously inflicted upon it. The mistake too 
often made is to judge the Moor who lives under 
a system a thousand years behind time by the 
standards of the nineteenth century. Let us 
judge him by the standards of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
or even perhaps of later times, say those of good 
King John and his semi-independent barons, and we 
shall have some chance of arriving at the measure of 
the man—not otherwise. 

We are told of the alterations which had been 
made in the treaty already agreed upon with our 
Ambassador. This was entirely en régle, as the 
records of previous Embassies show. It is only 
necessary to turn to the pages of Windus and 
Braithwaite, who recorded British Missions to 
the Moorish Court a century and a half ago, 
to realise how little the Moors have advanced 
in some points, notwithstanding the great strides 
they have made in others. Piracy has disappeared, 
and with it Christian slavery, so much so that not 
one in a thousand in the country knows anything 
about them. The Moorish Sultans have no longer 
the whip-hand of Europe, and the tribute erstwhile 
paid to them had dwindled down to a limited supply 
of stuffs and mechanical toys, or perhaps a few 
cannon and an elephant, when Sir Euan-Smith 
created a never-to-be-forgotten precedent in refusing 
to offer anything, reserving such presents as he had 
brought with him for the time when he should be 
ready to take leave. The sudden termination of 
negotiations prevented this act of courtesy, and for 
the same reason the presents of the Sultan and his 
farewell entertainment had to be refused. 

The shuffling which led up to this has its counter- 
part, too, in the history of our diplomatic relations 
with Persia, when Sir Harford Jones kicked over the 
candlesticks and left the Vizier in darkness on dis- 
covering the alterations in the treaty he had con- 
cluded. When Sir Euan-Smith tore up the incorrect 
document, the alarm of Sid Gharneet knew no bounds, 
and he promised to sign anything, though he assured 
the Englishman that to do so would be as much as 
his life was worth, under which circumstances it is 
hardly to be wondered at that this was refused. 
Hitherto, in Morocco, dollars had usually been 
successful in securing the insertion of nullifying 
clauses such as disgrace the existing treaties, as in 
the case of the much-abused Convention of Madrid. 
It is only a few Ambassadors who have got so far as 
to have a treaty agreed to at all; most have had to 
be content with specious promises never intended to 
be fulfilled, which, reported and believed at home, 
have sufficed to raise them in the estimation of their 
Governments at the time, but which have soon been 
forgotten till the next mission went. 

But the true art of Moorish diplomacy is shown 
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by the way in which one Power is played off against 
another, as there are shrewd suspicions has been the 
case in this instance. Till this is put an end to, and 
some sort of an accord is arrived at among the 
Powers for a united policy in Morocco, there is no 
hope for the country. J. E. BupGett MEAKIN. 


“THE ROIGHT MAN.” 


— -eo 


HERE is at Ash Soham a lonely cottage standing 

upon a high ridge. From the door you look 
away over a sweep of undulating country—over 
three church towers and four windmills; and at 
harvest time there seems to be a great sea of corn 
around you and beneath you, rustling and surging. 
In the hottest days of summer there is always a 
breeze here; through the winter and spring the 
bitter north and east winds stab and search every 
corner of the dilapidated place. There used to bea 
block of houses here, but a fire destroyed the other 
cottages, leaving this solitary one, and a heap of 
charred and blackened ruins to the left of it. The 
garden is a poor, wind-swept, deserted place, with a 
few straggling currant bushes, a crop of groundsel 
and couch grass, and a couple of gaunt bullace trees 
in the hedgerow. It was to this forlorn abode that a 
man and his wife came one Michaelmas. They brought 
very little furniture with them—-a table, two chairs, 
a clock, an old-fashioned corner-cupboard, and a few 
odd plates and cups were all their goods. The man, 
James Foulger, was a tall, strongly-built fellow. He 
had been handsome once, but he had now the swollen 
features and heavy eyes of a drunkard. His wife, 
Sarah, was small, dark, and sallow, with a face like 
that of the Queen of Spades; but the whole was 
redeemed by a pair of black eyes that were full of 
expression and intelligence. Never were there eyes 
through which the spirit looked more plainly. They 
were sad eyes often enough ; but at the least sign of 
sympathy they would kindle with pride and resent- 
ment. The Foulgers belonged to the tradesman class, 
which is divided from the labourers’ by a great gulf 
in feelings and interests. Village life is as full of 
these distinctions and differences as what is known 
as Society can be; and by ignoring these delicate 
shades you can give unpardonable offence. Foulger 
was a bricklayer by trade, and had been a good 
workman by fits and starts, but he had always been 
given to drinking bouts, and in these he would 
behave like a madman. There were many stories in 
the village of his drunken rages, but no one ever 
dared to question Mrs. Foulger. She held herself 
proudly aloof, poor soul. She was scrupulously 
clean and neat; her threadbare gowns were deftly 
mended and turned; her Sunday bonnet, old and 
faded as it was, was always worn with an air that 
made it pass muster; there was a defiant respect- 
ability in every line of her dress and carriage. 

It was Michaelmas when the Foulgers moved from 
a neighbouring village to Ash Soham. October with 
its mellow days, its pomp of splendid colours, its 
dreamy calm, when the air is full of the last frag- 
rance of the mignonette and the sweet sultans, gave 
place presently to the chill and the desolation of 
November. There are times, then, in South-East 
Suffolk when a white sea-fog creeps inland, and 
hangs over the country for four or five days at a 
while. The trees are either bare, or are hung with a 
seattering of drab and brown leaves; the frost has 
blackened the dahlias and touched the cabbages in 
the cottage gardens, and there is a heavy smell of 
decay and rank moisture. The thick mist condenses 
on the boughs or on the eaves of houses, and drips 
with a dull rhythmic sound ; and from the East there 
blows a dank draught over the hills. It was on such 
a morning as this that the butcher-boy in his cart, 
from Ipswich, was going his weekly round through 
Ash Soham, and Bocking, and Shottisburgh. The 
cheerful sound of his horn broke the misty stillness 
of the lanes. The Foulgers’ house stood some way 





back from the road, and the lad got out of his cart 
and stood at the door knocking. But he obtained no 
answer, and after a while he pushed the door open. 
There, in a pool of blood, on the hearth lay Mrs. 
Foulger, with the heavy corner-cupboard upon her. 

The lad brought help from the nearest house—a 
carpenter's wife, a good, kindly creature, who hastily 
made an improvised bed in the kitchen, and lifted 
the poor unconscious woman upon it. The doctor 
came. It was impossible, he said, to estimate all her 
injuries; but that there was more than enough to 
kill her was evident. She could not last more than 
twenty-four hours, if so long. Possibly she might 
regain consciousness. The carpenter’s wife estab- 
lished herself at the bedside. Nothing was seen or 
heard of James Foulger. Sarah, a ghastly object, 
with all her features—save her eyes, which were 
closed—battered and wounded past recognition, lay 
there, breathing heavily, and groaning a little, from 
time to time. The upright clock ticked loudly; it 
seemed to the good woman who was watching that 
it ticked in an agonised, despairing way, as indeed 
they say in Suffolk clocks do when their master or 
mistress is dying. After a while Sarah opened her 
eyes; her shapeless lips moved. “It was an acci- 
dent,” she said, looking at her nurse, Mrs. Gathercole, 
and defying her with her eyes to dare to say it was 
not. But Mrs. Gathercole soothed her: “ Of course 
it was, and a terrible accident too, pulling down the 
cupboard a-top of her, and striking her head agin’ 
the fire-irons.” Just then the curate came in—a 
good, well-meaning boy, who had—as far as men and 
women are concerned—everything to learn; but he 
had the love for them that gives a man the heart to 
learn, and then to bear his knowledge bravely. Tout 
comprendre c'est tout pardonner is the reward of 
such learning; and the first step to it is this: Tout 
aimer c'est tout comprendre. He was a red-haired, 
freckled youth, who was most at his ease when he 
was playing cricket or football with his village lads, 
and the sight of the poor mutilated face, and the 
solemn living eyes set in it, gave the honest fellow a 
lump in his throat and a sound like a sob in his voice. 
He began humbly and awkwardly enough: “ Would 
Mrs. Foulger like me to say some prayers, or—or 
would it only bother her?” Mrs. Foulger signed for 
him to stay, and Mrs. Gathercole went out into the 
back-house to perform some household duties. 

_ The curate said the Lord’s prayer very slowly, 
trying to command his rough jerky voice. When he 
reached the clause, “ Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us,” Sarah stopped 
him. “Hard,” she murmured, “hard!” The curate 
thought she must be referring to her husband, but 
she went on, each word costing her pain, and a brave 
effort to overcome it. “It was my sister Martha. 
She did her best to take Jim from me, before I 
married him, and I said I'd never forgive her. But 
I'm dying now—and I'll do it.” 

“ Where's Jim?” she asked after a little interval. 
Mrs. Gathercole, putting her head into the kitchen, 
answered that Mr. Foulger was out, that he must 
have gone out before the accident happened, and 
that he had not been found. “Tell him I've had an 
accident. Tell him to come—an acvident,” Sarah 
repeated. 

It was not until late in the afternoon, when the 
growing darkness and the fog together seemed to 
press like a weight upon the dripping world, that 
James Foulger came home. There is a great wood 
on one of the clay ridges, and at the outskirts of this 
wood a dreary pond, overarched by elms. Round 
this pond he had wandered all day, wishing to 
drown himself and to end his misery, but at the 
plunge his courage always failed him. The water 
looked as cold as death, and as black as ink; here 
and there some rotting leaves floated upon it; and 
all the while the measured drip, drip, drip from the 
trees marked the slow moments like the ticking of a 
clock. A gamekeeper saw him, and gave him 
Sarah’s message. The man laid a stress on the 
words “an accident,” and looked searchingly at Jim, 
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but Foulger said nothing, turned round, and slouched 
off homeward. 

Sarah recognised his step as he came down the 
lane. He sat down at the foot of her bed with his 
head averted. He could not face the sight of her. 
She was dying now; indeed, every part of her except 
her eyes seemed already dead, and the poor mutilated 
body already growing cold and stiff; only from the 
windows of her eyes there still looked a passion of 
love, of deathless love—love imvincible. She was 
past speech, past seeing, or hearing, or feeling any- 
thing in the world but his presence, and her over- 
whelming love ; and so it was that she died. 

Four days later she was buried. The mist had 
gone, giving place to a mild, pale November day, 
with wet blue distances and a tender grey sky. The 
service was over, and the mourners had dispersed ; 
the sexton was filling in the grave, and the clay and 
pebbles were rattling down on the coffin-lid. The 
curate had taken off his surplice and was leaning 
against the churchyard gate. “Pity,” he said to 
Gathercole, the carpenter, “that that poor woman 
should have wasted her devotion on a drunken brute 
—pity she hadn't a good husband.” 

“Why, bless you, sir,” said Gathercole, grimly, 
“so she had, at one time. I knew her years ago, 
when she lived at Bocking. She wer’ married to as 
respectable a young feller as ever I see. But she 
thought nothing on him. He wer’ that taken up 
with her he couldn’t refuse her anything, he couldn't ; 
but she never wer’ contented. He caught a chill, 
kind o’ sudden, and died; and then this feller come 
along, and she married him before the year was out. 
He (Foulger) were kind o’ promised to her sister 
Martha; but this one, Sarah, made him break with 
her; she would have him. She knew roight enough 
about his drinking. That made no difference. Why, 
sir, I tell you, they (women, that is) don’t think 
nothing of being beaten, and starved, and killed, so 
long as it’s the roight man that does it.” C. F. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





LITERARY HISTORIANS. 


Srr,—All readers of THe SPEAKER will be glad to see the 
familiar signature of A. T. Q. C. in. But some, I hope, 
will dissent most emphatically from his implied reassertion of 
that detestable view of the duty of the historian which, in 
spite of protests since the time of Thucydides, is apparently not 
yet extinct. 

The question suggested to my mind by A. T. Q. C.’s last 
Causerie is: Do you prefer your history true, or pretty? To 

phrase Thucydides: Is it to be a basis for scientific pre- 
Sietion, or a pas prize essay in which manipulation 
counts for much more than truth of fact? At Oxford, their 
honoured Lord and Chancellor takes the latter view, the history 
lecturers take the former: and hitherto Tae Speaker has 
agreed with the history lecturers. 

Of course there is a distinction. There are histories intended 
for the average man of education with no time for specialised 
study, and there are books intended only for specialists, and con- 
taining the materials for the works of the former class. If these 
are dull to the average reader, the reason (as often as not) is in 
himself—I do not mean in his character, but in his want of pre- 
paration. Speaking as a student, I do not care to have my 
material manipulated in the way A. T. Q. OC. suggests. I 
want to do that myself. I want the matter put clearly, and 
without that diffuseness which comes of haste or (as often as 
not) of self-advertisement. The eloquence of a belletristic his- 
torian (belletristic is a good word, invented by Mark Pattison) 
might be of value to me if I were not interested in the subject ; 
but as it is, I do not desire to glow with enthusiasm : I prefer 
to maintain an attitude of scientific calm. Just as I take my 
opinions in politics from the news columns of the papers rather 
t their leaders, so I take my opinions in history from the 
materials themselves as far as I can get them. A skilful selec- 


Summer Meeting) is put in the way of doing the same thing for 
himself. 

The antithesis of Gibbon and Mommsen, by the way, is not 
a happy one. Gibbon, besides his “literary” gifts, was a 
“researcher” and a philosophic historian; Mommsen, besides 
being the hardest worker among specialists, has considerable 
literary gifts. His vocabulary certainly is peculiar, but he can- 
not be said to be without vigour and picturesqueness of style, 
though his style is obseured in a translation. Moreover, 
Mommsen is of all German historians the most detested by his 
fellows. “He writes like a journalist,” I have heard one of 
them say. He is too popular for them. 

Frankly, history is a science, and a good deal of science 
involves drudgery and is dull—until its matter is brought into 
its due relation with other knowledge. Call your science 
sociology, if you like, and your popular treatment of it history ; 
but do not let the student of the past weaken himself with fears 
that he may not be sufficiently artistic.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, SocroLoeist. 








A PARTING, 





8 still as if magic of will had reft her, 
In falling dew from the darkening skies 
She lingered and stayed where at last he left her, 
And stared at the darkness with shining eyes ; 
A smile on the lips that his own had pressed, 
A shiver of joy on the hair caressed, 
The world eestatic around, above her 
With touch and tone of the vanished lover. 


And when she arose with the spell about her, 
The night was music and day was far, 
And death was the dream of a loveless doubter, 
And life was the sky for one burning star ; 
And divine was the right of the power that claimed 
The heart that trembled and leaped and flamed 
As blessed thrall of a pitiless passion,— 
A thing to break, or a soul to fashion ! 


And he? He left in a glad commotion, 
And bought a paper and caught the train, 
And roused from the Budget of Mr. Goschen 
To casually meditate now and again 
Should he dine at the Club or some otherwhere ? 
If she thought of him when he wasn’t there, 
And the nice little ways she had—God bless her !— 
And whether it cost a lot to dress her ? 
Mavupr Ecerton KING. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tae Spzaxer Orrice, 
Friday, August 12th, 1892. 

O Mr. Lang has joined the Impressionists. Or is 
it the Nihilists? Here is his declaration of faith, 
the conclusion of a most entertaining article on 
Critical Taboos :—“ Let us try to be more honour- 
able and sportsmanlike in criticism. Let us record 
our impressions. ‘This book bores me.’ ‘This book 

amuses me.’ Nothing else is genuine.” 





Now, my impression of Mr. Lang's article is, as I 
have said, that it is a most entertaining one, inspired 
by good sense as well as wit; but I have a further 
impression that the zeal of the convert to Impres- 
sionism has carried him too far. It is a conversion 
at the eleventh hour in this case, for the article with 
which it concludes is a closely reasoned theorem of 
the old-fashioned critical sort, discussing the per- 
fectly definite abstract question whether novels 
with a purpose ought to be “taboo.” Mr. Lang 
adduces Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and a host of 


tion and an eloquent presentation — of immense service to | other novelists, proves incontestably that a novel 


me, no doubt, in making my own humble attempts ; but in science 


may have a purpose and yet be very good art, and 


—where books are not works of fine art but tools—the decoration | even at one point leans to the theory that a novelist 
of a tool is a minor matter. Twenty minutes’ work with a lead | oannot help having a purpose. But nowhere through- 


pepatt would enable A. T. Q.C., or any reader with knowledge of 
is subject, to make a more helpful digest of the borough accounts 
of St. Ives as presented by Mr. Hobson Matthews than any ready- 
made one furnished by a belletristic historian. And every Uni- 
versity Extension student of history (at least, if he attends the 


out the discussion does he say whether the book 
from which he starts—Mrs. Ward's “ David Grieve” 
—bores or amuses him; so that if he is right in 
his Ultra-Impressionist theory, and nothing else is 
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genuine, we should be compelled to believe that this 
most pleasant article of Mr. Lang’s is not genuine, 
which is, indeed, a reductio ad absurdum. 


“This book bores me.” “This book amuses me.” 
Can criticism really not get beyond this? Mr. Lang 
does himself injustice in saying so. But he does 
greater injustice still by this extreme declaration to 
other critics whom we have got to know as Im- 
pressionists. The most brilliant of recent exemplars 
of the method, M. Anatole France and Mr. A. B. 
Walkley, are not such Nihilists in criticism as Mr. 
Lang proclaims himself in his momentary impatience 
of untenable Taboos. 


“This book bores or amuses me.” But who are 
you that are thus bored or amused? Unless we 
know this, we know nothing about your impression 
that is worth knowing. Your impression is as empty 
of content for us as the most impersonal of Taboos, 
If Mr. Lang says that a book amuses him, that means 
something for us, because we know what manner of 
critic Mr. Lang is. We have some means of judging 
what his impressions are worth. The value of the 
impression depends upon the person impressed. 


Now the new school of Impressionists are far 
from ignoring this. On the contrary, it is the very 
foundation of their method. That is the reason why 
M. France and Mr. Walkley talk so much about 
themselves in their criticisms. That is the reason 
why their talk about themselves in relation to the 
works criticised is not an impertinence. It is that 
we may know the “me” whom the book or play 
amuses or bores or otherwise impresses. In so far 
as the critic’s talk does not contribute to this end, it 
is twaddle; in so far as it does, it is most relevant 
and instructive. It is not himself that he talks 
about—it is the impressee. 


There is thus a method in their “ egotism,” and a 
very excellent method too, not by any means to be 
confused with a mere abstract or unreasoned record 
of boredom or amusement. Our best Impressionists 
know what they are about, and are really critics on 
reasoned principles quite as much as the most arrant 
Dogmatist or Deductive Critic, the difference prob- 
ably being only that their principle goes deeper. 
Their fundamental principle is very well stated by 
Mr. Lang in the following sentence :—“ A critic dis- 
praises a book as a rule because he dislikes it; because 
there is a pre-established want of harmony and 
correspondence between his mind and the author's; 
because the contact of their intelligences is not agree- 
able, but clashing and discordant.” Mr. Lang goes 
on to say, “ He [i.e., the critic] then seeks for the 
reasons of this antipathy, and states them in the 
form of general laws or taboos.” This, doubtless, is 
a very common practice, and we should all agree 
with Mr. Lang in thinking it reprehensible. Where 
he seems to me to go too far is in adding, “ But at 
bottom he [the critic] is in the position of the poet 
who did not care for Dr. Fell.” The critic may be, 
and often is, in this position, I admit; but he is not 
so necessarily. He may put us in the way of under- 
standing why there is a pre-established want of 
harmony between his mind and the author's. And 
this is precisely what our best Impressionists do. 





When, therefore, Mr. Lang protests against ab- 
stract critical Taboos, and cries for a mere record of 
impressions, as if this were the only alternative, it is 
right to distinguish and to point out that there is a 
via media, that some of our so-called Impressionists 
have found it, and that they are compromised by 
his apparent adherence to their formula. Like him 
they say, “ Let us record our impressions,” but they 
do not admit themselves to be critical Nihilists, 
unable, like the hater of Dr. Fell, to throw any light 





upon the causes of their antipathy. Their minds 
are not fabule rasa, sheets of white paper, when 
they receive the impressions of the moment; they 
have been impressed hundreds of times before by 
things more or less like; and the nature of the im- 
pressions that come is explained by the impressions 
that went before. 





, 


Take Mr. Walkley’s “ Impressions” of the play- 
house, for example : the impressions of a man familiar 
with the history of the Stage and everything belong- 
ing to it as few critics have ever been. He sits him 
down to record his impressions, say, of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s Lovelace. He does not like the cha- 
racter. But why? He tells us that he has never 
read Richardson. It cannot, then, be that he objects 
to the dramatist’s taking liberties with the novelist’s 
tradition. Such liberties are not tabooed by him. 
But has he nothing further to say? It appears that, 
though he has not read Richardson, he knows the 
Don Juan of Moliére, and his descendants the M. de 
Camors of Feuillet and the Duc de Mora of Daudet. 
He has received impressions from them, and the 
impressions clash with that of Mr. Buchanan’s Love- 
lace. That is the secret of his antipathy—the law 
of it, as one might fairly say. 


“One cannot,” he says, “stand a character of this 
sort, a creature of unqualified moral turpitude, on 
the stage of to-day (outside sheer melodrama) unless 
one gets an intellectual impression.” Here we 
have something perilously near the suggestion of a 
prohibitory law, such as might be laid down by an 
old-fashioned Dogmatist, Critical Professor, Judge, 
or Law-giver. 


It prompts us to ask what, after all, is the dif- 
ference between the new Impressionist and the old 
Magisterial Critic? It is certainly not to be found 
in this: that the Impressionist merely records his 
likes and dislikes without giving any reason for 
them, whereas the Dogmatist professed to be the 
interpreter of a Code, the impersonal and impartial 
administrator of an absolute Law. In so far as the 
Impressionist gives no reason for his impression of 
the case in hand, he is merely the old Dogmatist in 
disguise. The “impression” is worth neither more 
nor less than the “ judgment.” 


The long and the short of it would seem to be 
something like this:—The quarrel of the Impres- 
sionists is not with general principles or laws, but with 
a narrow, arbitrary, and unintelligent dogmatism, 
a dogmatism which affects to make laws for litera- 
ture and art instead of humbly investigating laws 
in literature and art. Their new way of impressions 
is like a certain Mr. Locke’s “new way of ideas,” a 
protest against unmeaning and dictatorial Dogma- 
tism. They do not deny the existence of law, but 
the law that they recognise is law in the natural 
rather than in the statutory sense. And in this 
they would probably have had the sympathy of 
sensible critics in all ages. They are at one with 
Mr. Lang in his dislike of unreasonable Taboos. 





At the same time their method is sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to be an agreeable change from the mono- 
tony of critical analysis and comparison. Not only 
are they children of their age in being Evolutionists, 
with a strong fan¢y for tracing laws of growth 
and development. “ Serviceable criticism,” as Mr. 
Walkley says, “ traces the filiation of dramatic ideas, 
sorts and labels them, and cultivates a keen eye for 
family likenesses.” Only M. Brunetiére does this 
as much as M. France or M. Lemaitre. Where the 
Impressionists specially deserve our gratitude is in 
recognising how much the impression depends on 
the impressee, and in taking pains to place us at his 
point of view. W.. MINTO. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ART OF ASIA MINOR. 
History or Art in Purvora, Lypra, Carta, anp Lycra. By Georges 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. (English Translation.) London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


HE main portion of this book, and, on the whole, 

the most interesting, is that devoted to Phrygia ; 
but in its English dress it suffers somewhat by the 
unavoidable comparison with the two masterly 
essays on Phrygia published by Professor Ramsay 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (vols. ix. and x.) 
when the earlier livraisons of M. Perrot’s book had 
already appeared. It is true that the French 
authors clearly marked in the addenda those points 
where Mr. Ramsay had occasion to dissent from 
them, but so rapid is the accumulation of new 
material in the archswological field that we could 
wish that any translation of a work of this kind 
might become, in the hands of a competent 
authority and under the supervision of the authors, 
the occasion for a new edition. Still, it seems un- 
gracious to begin with a criticism; for though we 
miss Mr. Ramsay’s scientific exactness, we have 
what the preceding volumes of the Histoire de l Art 
dans UAntiquité have taught us to look for, 
namely, a brilliant réswmé of what the best writers 
have had to say on the subject, accompanied by 
well-selected and well-executed illustrations. In 
delightful introductory chapters M. Perrot sketches 
with a facile hand the customs, the religion, and 
the history of each country the art of which he 
is going to describe. Homer and Strabo are cited 
pari passu with modern travellers, perhaps with- 
out much criticism of their statements, but then the 
resulting picture is one that stamps itself on the 
memory, and is therefore more likely than a profound 
treatise to incite the reader to further study and re- 
search. The rural life of the Phrygians could hardly 
have been described more felicitously than in the 
following passage :—“ With them all that related to 
husbandry was deemed sacred : the husbandman, the 
ploughshare, and the patient oxen yoked thereto, 
were under Divine protection. Death was the sent- 
ence passed upon the evil-doer who misappropriated 
implements of husbandry or killed a plough-ox. The 
gold-plated chariot of their great ancestor, Gordios, 
had not been a war-chariot but a lumbering cart, 
which served him to garner his crops. The plating 
had been of later days, so as to render it a fit offering 
to Olympus. Had not he commanded his winged 
messenger, the eagle, to alight on the yoke of 
Gordios’ team, as an earnest of his future power? 
This was no other than the famous chariot placed in 
the Thesaurion by his son Midas, and doubtless very 
similar to the ardbas of the present day. Then, too, 
the fabulous wealth of Midas had been foreshadowed 
in grains of wheat carried by ants to his infant lips; 
whilst his gigantic son Lityerses, a king among 
reapers, gloried in the stoutness of his sinews, and 
overthrew everybody whom he challenged to single 
combat. His name it was which resounded in the 
lowlands in harvest-time, or around the threshing- 
floor.” Nevertheless, we are bound to say that 
whatever charm the passage retains in the English 
is scarcely due to the translator's efforts. So pene- 
trating is M. Perrot’s style that it is able to assert 
itself even through the veil of a translation that 
does its utmost to conceal it. Thus, it is surprising 
to find that the last English sentence quoted 
above stands for “c’était son nom que portait, c’était 
celui que célébrait méme chez les Grecs la chanson 
qui retentissait dans les plaines ot les blés murs 
tombaient et se couchaient sous le fer. Tous ces 
contes sont nés autour de l'aire ot les boeufs dé- 
piquent le grain.” Is it ignorance on the translator's 
part that robs us of those delicate suggestions 
which irresistibly recall to the reader of the French 
the 10th Idyll of Theokritos, where the reapers 
cut the ripe corn to the rhythm of the “ Lityerses’ 
song "’—a connection that was certainly present to 











the author's mind? Then, again, the translator has 
probably never witnessed the primitive farming of 
Southern countries, or he would have seen what a 
living reality is imparted to the picture by the 
description of “the threshing-floor where the oxen 
tread out the grain.” If we thus insist on the 
defects of the translation—and this passage is typical 
of the whole method—it is because we maintain that 
one great merit of M. Perrot’s book lies in his vivid 
presentation of the subject; to curtail his sentences 
and omit his comparisons is to rob his work of some- 
thing like half its value. 

The student will find much that is interesting 
in the section on funereal architecture, and though 
Professor Ramsay has told us with regret that 
M. Perrot’s plate of the Midas tomb is not absolutely 
correct, yet we may feel grateful for having in such 
an accessible form what is “on the whole the best 
view” that has ever been published of the famous 
monument. Readers, however, should not omit to 
refer to Mr. Ramsay's pages (J. H.S., x., pp. 149— 
151) and to his instructive analysis of the intricate 
pattern. The French and the English scholars are 
not yet agreed as to the purpose of the monument. 
M. Perrot refuses to see a tomb behind the facade, 
and maintains the religious import of the structure. 
It was erected, he thinks, in the eighth or seventh 
century, B.C., when the Phrygians had constituted 
themselves into a political body, by the descendants of 
an eponymous hero named Midas, to whom, as father 
of a whole race of kings, divine honours were 
rendered. Certainly Mr. Ramsay’s objection that 
Midas does not appear as the surname of the dedi- 
eator of the “tomb” (the inscription runs Ates 
Arkiaevais placed to Midas the King) seems fatal 
to M. Perrot’s theory. Mr. Ramsay believes in the 
existence of a grave which has been “ more skilfully 
or more successfully concealed”; and if this con- 
jecture be right it seems far-fetched to seek for any 
other than a purely sepulchral interpretation for 
the great Midas tomb, especially when we remember 
that the Cimmerian invasion, in which a King Midas 
lost his life, is now attested by epigraphical evidence. 

While on the subject of the “ tomb,’ we must 
point out a most unfortunate blunder. Professor 
Ramsay (J. H.S., x., p. 156) had called attention to the 
misquotation from Hesychius (p. 102 of the French 
text)—Kai dpuvvov tov Misa Geov—whence M. Perrot 
had inferred that the Phrygians worshipped Midas 
as a god, while the actual passage gives t7jv Mida Peov— 
“the subjects of Midas reverenced and made oath by 
the goddess of Midas.” In the appendix, p. 900, of 
the French edition M. Perrot had fully acknowledged 
his error, and corrected the quotation. We are 
therefore surprised to find in the footnote to p. 101 of 
the English text the old misquotation—vrdv Misa Beov! 
Very graphic is the description of the Sipylos region, 
with its tombs of Tantalos, its colossal Cybele, and its 
throne of Pelops, though the English translator, 
who contributes a few notes, might have added a 
reference to the latest paper on the subject of this 
whole region, namely, that by Martin Scheiffal in 
the Revue Archéologique, 1890, p. 390 seq. 

M. Perrot fairly sums up the position of Phrygia 
in the history of ancient art. He considers that 
it stands as nearly as possible in the same relation 
to Hittite (or Syro-Kappadocian) art as the latter 
does to the art of Chaldwa and Assyria. The 
Phrygians are inferior to their masters, but their 
work is of unique importance, for they were the 
“middlemen” through whom the Greeks received 
some of their most important architectonic forms. 
But we think M. Perrot inclines to magnify what 
he calls the “returning roads,” i.¢., the influence 
which Greece in her turn exercised over Phrygia. 
He draws so much in his section on Paphlagonia 
from Professor G. Hirschfeld’s valuable study 
(“ Paphlagonische Felsengriiber,” 1885)that we wonder 
he has not taken into more serious consideration the 
German scholar’s view of the independent develop- 
ment of Phrygian art (“P. F.,” p. 42). It may be that 
M. Perrot feels with Professor Ramsay that these 
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are questions that must remain purely conjectural 
until complete drawings of late as well as of early 
Phrygian monuments can be set before the student. 
We can only hope that the importance of Phrygia in 
the history of art—an importance which this book 
brings out most clearly—will at last arouse those 
interested in such matters to a sense of the urgent 
necessity there is for sending out draughtsmen to 
Phrygia with the proper equipment and the neces- 
sary funds. 

The chapter on Lydia, following as it does the full 
section on Phrygia,appears somewhat meagre, but the 
fault is more in the lack of material than in M. Perrot, 
who here, as ever, has the happy knack of bringing 
out the characteristic note. The sculpture of Lydia 
may be practically nil (yet we are glad to see that in 
the appendix M. Perrot gives the charming miniature 
frieze in white marble from the Bin Tipeh, now in 
the British Museum), but M. Perrot shows us that her 
real contribution lay in having enriched the world 
with a monetary system; and not only so, but 
when she first put her stamp on her ingots, she 
opened out for art, in “ the two faces of the coin,” a 
double field which, at the touch of Greece and of 
Rome, was to be “productive of the richest and most 
exquisite harvest.” 

Caria forms on the whole the most disappointing 
portion of the book. We have heard so much of the 
“Carian hypothesis,’ of the possible connection of 
Caria with the fascinating and mysterious civilisa- 
tions revealed in Mycenz and Tiryns, that we looked 
eagerly for M. Perrot’s own views at the end of his 
section on Carian pottery, only to find the discussion 
reserved until he can bring before his readers an 
account of the oldest civilisations at Hissarlik or on 
Hellenic soil. 

So too with Lycia; its interest for the general 
reader lies doubtless in the later sculptures of 
Xanthos and of Gjilbaschi, but M. Perrot keeps 
strictly to a consideration of Lycia during the period 
of its independence, before it was included in the 
satrapy of Ionia. Therefore he confines himself 
very nearly to that strange funerary architecture, 
so closely modelled on timber constructions, which 
has been made so familiar by the beautiful drawings 
in Benndorf's “ Reisen in Lykien,’ etc. Thereis a short 
section on Lycian sculpture previous to the time 
when it came under Greek influence, as to which 
we note that the interest centres in that fine tomb 
from Xanthos in the British Museum, decorated on 
its long sides with scenes of warfare and of hunting, 
and on its short sides with the figure of a lion cou- 
chant devouring a calf. 

If the history of the art of the several countries 
stops short just where our main interest would 
begin, it serves to remind us pleasantly that this 
book, along with its brilliant predecessors, is after all 
but another introductory chapter to what will doubt- 
less be the author's greatest achievement. As we 
close this volume we venture to express the hope that 
the day is not far distant when M. Perrot will apply 
his luminous method to the tangled problems of 
Hellenic art. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


From Apvent to Apvent. Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, by the late Aubrey L. Moore, M.A., Honorary 
Canon of Christ Church. London : Percival & Co, 

Preacners or tHe Aor. V.—VIII. 
Marston & Co. 1892. 

V. The Knowledge of God, and Other Sermons. By the 
Lord Bishop of Wakefield. 

VI. Light and Peace, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. 
Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D., President of Cheshunt 
College. 

VII. The Journey of Life. By the Rev. Canon W. J. Knox- 
Little, of Worcester. 

VILLI. Messages to the Multitude. 
Spurgeon. 


London: Sampson Low, 


By Charles Haddon 


HERE are a group of preachers, only one of whom 
stands in the front rank of his vocation, but who, 
as a whole, are fairly representative of the religious 





teaching of our day. Three are Anglicans, one is 
a Congregationalist, and one is Spurgeon. Their 
collections of sermons are evidently fair specimens 
of the gospel they have, and of the way they deliver 
it. Mr. Moore goes the round of the Christian year. 
Bishop Walsham How discourses on the relations 
of religion with science, with character, with 
practical life and social service. Many of Dr. 
Reynolds’ sermons were written only for students, 
but all are popular and comprehend a full survey 
of the influence of Christ and the kingdom He 
claims in the world. Canon Knox-Little takes us 
over the whole “Journey of Life.” And Mr. 
Spurgeon has selected from his long ministry ten 
sermons and two addresses—delivered between 1859 
and 1891—as typical of his preaching. 

Before we say anything about these volumes 
separately, we may note a few interesting features 
common to them all. It is striking how identical 
are the principles that underlie them. They all 
adhere strictly to the orthodox Christian creed. 
They are practical, and emphasise character as 
the chief thing in religion; but they rest upon 
doctrine of a clear and definite kind. There is, 
indeed, little exposition of dogma, but the great 
articles of Christian belief—the sinfulness of sin, 
man’s depravity, the reality of the Holy Spirit’s work, 
the Divinity of Christ, His indispensableness to men, 
the difference of the life which He inspires from the 
highest of all other kinds of life, however virtuous and 
clean, the certainty of judgment and of heaven— 
such are the themes to which all these preachers have 
given all their hearts. It is remarkable that in such 
representatives of the preaching of this age there 
should be not only no trace of relaxation from a 
firm hold upon the chief Christian doctrines, but 
no great anxiety to accommodate these to persons 
of a looser or broader theology. Again, there is 
very little that is sectarian in any of these sermons. 
Even of Mr. Spurgeon, who had perhaps most excuse 
to emphasise his denomination, you could scarcely 
tell from his volume that he was a Baptist. The 
two High Churchmen, indeed, betray that accent 
of provincialism which is characteristic of their 
school; it is disguised neither by Mr. Moore's 
classic culture, nor by Canon Knox-Little’s frequent 
assumption of the name Catholic. In spirit President 
Reynolds is really the most Catholic ; his address at 
the opening of Mansfield College contains at once 
the most liberal appreciation of all the historic 
movements of English Christianity, and the largest 
hope of the Church to come. Again, it is singular 
how little these “ Preachers of the Age” have to 
say of the chief problems of the age—the social 
ones. You would not gather from any—except 
from some passages in the Bishop of Wakefield's 
volume—that a great economic revolution was in 
progress to-day, most of the chief factors of which 
were moral and religious. How differently a 
Chrysostom preached to his age—as spiritually, 
with as firm an emphasis on Christian doctrine, 
with an even more close exposition of the original 
Scripture, but with a constant application — 
which we miss in these volumes—of both Scrip- 
ture and creed to the problems of labour and 
government. 

The late Canon Moore’s sermons will be very 
helpful to persons of education. They breathe sin- 
cerity. They are as bold and emphatic as ever 
Church doctor was, upon the need of a definite 
theology ; as precise upon the facts of Christ's life; 
as uncompromising on man’s sinfulness and the 
reality of judgment. But their style is calm and 
restrained ; there are no exaggerations, contortions 
of texts, or illegitimate surprises—never a trick in 
the whole year’s preaching. We have seldom read a 
volume of sermons more corrective of sensational 
religion or more distinguished by warm and practical 
enforcement of the duty of intellectual effort in 
religion. %\ 

The Bishop of Wakefield’s sermons ate also 
worthy of high praise. They belong to a high type 
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of Anglican preaching—sane, manly, tender, devout. 
In their treatment of vexed questions they are as 
becometh a Bishop's work, eminently judicial. 
Whether he be treating of Socialism or Religious 
Emotion—the latter the subject of a sermon preached 
after the London Mission in 1874—Dr. Walsham 
How is both sympathetic and sagacious. His open- 
ing sermons on the Relations of Religion and Science 
are not so successful; but the practical discourses, such 
as “Enduring Hardness,” “ The Spirit of Christ in 
Daily Life,” and “ Daily Life Hallowed by the Cross,” 
richly help both heart and brain. Above all, the 
Bishop is spiritual. With his emphasis on the in- 
dispensableness of Church fellowship and the Sacra- 
ments, he insists, as clearly as Spurgeon himself, 
that the Church must not stand between the believer 
and Christ. 

We wish we could speak as well of Canon Knox- 
Little’s volume, but this is not possible. His sermons 
lose perhaps more than those of the others do in the 
absence of the preacher's presence and voice. They 
are far more wordy, and would need all the Canon’s 
oratorical fire to make them glow. But they have 
graver faults: attacks upon the excesses of Puritan 
zeal without any acknowledgment of Puritan 
morality; railing at the conclusions of Calvinism 
without any evidence of effort to understand the 
logic by which these conclusions were reached ; cheap 
hits at modern critics, and vain shows of over- 
throwing their conclusions by adducing, as on p. 162, 
the very weakest of thin arguments for these; and 
even such assertions as the following :—* It is char- 
acteristic of the Catholic Church that she alone has 
the saint on his knees, and never allows the most 
advanced and truly Christian mind to forget the 
chasm between creature and Creator.” Does Canon 
Knox-Little expect Englishmen to believe this auda- 
cious claim he makes for what he calls the Catholic 
Church? The saint upon his knees was surely found 
as often behind Cromwell as behind Laud—is to-day 
as often among Methodists as among High Church- 
men; and it would be easy to show that the theo- 
logy of the Nonconformist Church in England, and 
the devotional books of her finest saints are even 
more strained than Anglican theology and experi- 
ence have been by the awful sense of the “ chasm 
between creature and Creator.” Indeed, with all 
but the largest minds among High Churchmen, the 
emphasis put upon the Church and upon sacraments 
has tended to cover that chasm, and render the mind 
more insensible to its awe. Canon Knox-Little allows 
himself remarkable license in his interpretations of a 
text. His treatment of the text of his sixth sermon 
is as far as possible from the meaning of the original ; 
it is no wonder that he is able to apply it in the way 
he does. 

The value of Principal Reynolds’ fine sermons 
consists in their emphasis upon the uniqueness of 
Christ, and in their illustration of the light He has 
thrown upon the common experiences of human life. 
They are very true and stimulating. More than the 
other volumes they take account of the foreign 
obligations of our British Christianity. There is one 
very noble sermon on “The Ideal and Standard of 
Christian Unity ""—*“ that they may be one even as 
Thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they 
may be one in us.” On this well-worn theme of the 
preacher Dr. Reynolds succeeds in producing a won- 
derfully fresh and suggestive sermon. We do not 
remember to have seen before this line of argument 
—* That as the Father and Son are one, not in method 
of work or in the form in which they manifest 
themselves, but in the essence of their mutual love, 
so the unity that is their people's ideal is not intel- 
lectual or of organisation, but consists mainly in the 
participation and the exerci<e of Divine love.” This 
is beautifully expanded aud illustrated. 

To pass from all these to Spurgeon is at once to 
feel his pre-eminence. He has a freedom, an ease, a 
readiness and wealth of illustration, a resource of 
language, a command of fire, that are royal. As a 
preacher Spurgeon had his faults, but there are none 








of them conspicuous in this volume, which, among 
all the noble members of the series it belongs to, is 
the most noble. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOREA. 


Ko.oxorrones, Tue Kiepnt, AND THE Warrior: An Autobiography. 

Translated by Mrs. Edmonds. (The Adventure Series.) London : 

T. Fisher Unwin, 

It is a true instinct that has made Kolokotrones the 
hero of the Greek War of Independence. In the 
hearts of his countrymen he takes precedence of 
Kapodistrias and Hypsilanti, by the same right as 
Garibaldi does of Cavour and Mazzini. In a war of 
liberation the guerilla chief fills the eyes and hearts 
of his countrymen because he is only a little wiser 
and better than themselves. He is the embodiment 
of the struggling national sentiment which is only a 
counter in the game of the statesman. This is 
truer of no one than of Kolokotrones. He has all 
the virtues and vices of the Greek leader, whether 
modern and ancient. Resolute and obstinate, self- 
reliant and insubordinate, patriotic and narrow- 
minded, sagacious and cunning, he is alternately the 
Hector and the Hadji-Stavros of his age. And lest 
the examples of Alcibiades and Lysander should not 
be enough to explain such a character, he has left 
us his autobiography. With a preface by M. Gen- 
nadius, the Greek envoy, and a historical introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Edmonds, it forms not only a captivat- 
ing story of adventure, but a valuable commentary 
on the history of the Greek national movement. 
More than that it could not be, for Kolokotrones’ 
style is emphatically the man. The sentences are 
set down just as they are dictated by the old hero. 
“In my youth,” he significantly tells us, “ when I 
had time to learn, there were not many schools.” 
He is rugged and picturesque; but it is impossible 
to get any connected idea of events from them. 
Like Herodotus he “ goes in search of digressions” ; 
like Thucydides, he takes care of the thought and 
lets the words take care of themselves—often 
disastrously for both. Every captain of irregulars 
or petty hamlet in the Morea is spoken of as if the 
names were as familiar as Moses or Paris. The real 
value of the book is not that of a history or even 
a biography (for we really hear very little explicitly 
of Kolokotrones as a man), but that of a plain man’s 
story, which tells the observant hearer far more 
than the teller ever imagines. 

The fighting capacity of Greece at the beginning 
of this century was represented by the two organisa- 
tions of the Armatoli and Klephts. The first wasa 
body of local militia, under the Tarkish Government; 
the latter, banditti of the mountains, and the Greek 
passed naturally from one to the other according to 
the political situation. All the patriotism of the 
Greeks was enshrined in the songs of the Klephts; 
their bands, as Kolokotrones told Hamilton, were the 
royal garrison of the country. “The name of 
Klepht,” he says, “was a boast. The prayer of a 
father for his son was that he might become a 
Klepht. . Our chief officers were always chosen 
for their courage and ability. Prizes were given to 
those who distinguished themselves. Reverence for 
women was our law; whoever insulted a woman was 
driven out from us. We had games and drums to 
amuse ourselves with—jumping, dances, heroic songs, 
and quoits. Our arms were pistols, daggers, and 
swords, carried in our belts. We had jambes on the 
legs, and in winter we wore breast-plates, and we 
also had large buttons on our waistcoats. When 
any of us was seriously wounded in a battle and 
could not be carried away, we all kissed him and 
then cut off his head. It was thought a great dis- 
honour to have the Turks bear away one’s head.” 
The original home of the Klephts was in the northern 
mountains, “on Suli's rock and Parga’s shore,” where 
they were long encouraged by the Venetians, but 
after the Russian invasion of 1770 they began to 
flourish in the Morea. Their chief stronghold there 
was Mani, the southern heights of the ancient 
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Taygetus. As the persistent enemies of the Turks, 
they were generally popular among the peasantry. 
But when there were no Turks to plunder they never 
scrupled to come down on the Proestoi, or Greek 
local officers. Like the Greeks, they never allowed 
patriotism or Christianity to interfere with business. 
In the War of Liberation Kolokotrones was accused 
of forcing the peasants to support his men, even to 
the extent of coffee and sugar, though he himself is 
naturally reticent on the subject. But he does drop 
a few hints now and then as to his methods. “I lost 
no time, but straightway issued the following pro- 
clamation :—‘ Fire and sword to every place that 
does not listen to the voice of the nation.’” And 
again, “ I ordered the Greeks to harvest the currants 
in order that they might be rewarded for their ex- 
ertions, as we took the currants under a sense of 
national justice.” The Christianity of the Klepht 
was that of Coeur de Lion or Taras Bulba—it showed 
itself mainly in using the cross as a standard and 
killing infidels. Not but that Kolokotrones venerated 
the Virgin sincerely enough, and took some very 
efficacious vows in the course of the war; also, M. 
Gennadius tells us, he was an adept in divining by 
the bones of sheep. But before all things he was a 
practical man. “ We were in want of paper; we 
had therefore made use of the library of the 
Monastery of Demitsana, and also those of other 
monasteries, in order to make cartridges.” 

It is not surprising that a war begun by Klephts 
(though in the end it was only the dogged patriotism 
of the peasantry that carried Greece through the 
seven years of the struggle) should have been of the 
most desultory kind. There is nothing more striking 
about this book than the way in which it illustrates, 
and is illustrated by, the character of the classical 
Greeks. The intellectual keenness is gone, but 
everything else remains. The Hellenes are always 
children, bright but inconsequent ; brave in the field 
but unstable and notably helpless before fortifica- 
tions ; above all, incapable of subordinated action to 
a large political end. We might fancy that we were 
reading the very words of Thucydides in such 
passages as these :—“ A few were killed, and we had 
a little fighting, but we returned to Agos with 
nothing achieved.” “ The people always have a fancy 
for killing their Governors whenever the smallest 
cause for discontent arises.”” Kolokotrones constantly 
gives the most vivid pictures of the incorrigible 
insubordination that did so much harm to the Greek 
cause. “The Government,” he tells us in his 
Thucydidean way, “was a Government only in 
name"; and, to do him justice, he took good care 
that it should be little else. There was no concerted 
plan of action, no commissariat, no ammunition 
supply. The fact that, with all these disadvantages, 
the Greeks should have held out for seven years 
against the splendid armies that the Turks poured 
incessantly into their country shows the real strength 
of the national feeling. Of this feeling Kolokotrones 
was the truest representative. His family had been 
Klephts for three hundred years; he was born under 
a tree on a mountain of Messenia, an outlaw from his 
birth ; his father and two of his uncles were killed by 
the Turks when he was ten years old. He himself was 
hunted all over the Morea for years before the War 
of Independence began. The Porte had resolved to 
extirpate the whole clan, and he lost thirty-six of his 
near kinsmen in a single year. “ There is not a spot,” 
he says, “ where there is not a Kolokotrones buried.” 
In this school he grew up the very pattern of a 
guerilla chief. He spent forty-five years of his life 
in irregular warfare; not because he saw that it was 
the most effective weapon in his hand, but because it 
was the only one he could conceive of. It is the 
difference between a great man and a picturesque 
one. Yet Kolokotrones was a great man in that he 
knew what he could do with his countrymen, and did 
it. He was none the less a true leader of men 
because his men were Greek Klephts and peasants. 
Here is his secret :—“ Every Greek had his caprices 
and his hobby ; and to get any service out of them 





one had to be menaced and another cajoled, according 
to the nature of the man.” 


A MINIATURE OF CARLYLE. 
Last Worps or Tuomas Cartyte. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 
Conversations with Cartytr. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Mucu evil bas been spoken and written of “ Wotton 
Reinfred,” the unfinished novel by Carlyle which occu- 
pies half of the book foolishly called “ Last Words of 
Thomas Carlyle.” We are quite willing to recognise, 
as Carlyle did, that it is a failure. ‘“ He could not 
write a novel any more than he could write poetry. 
He had no invention; his genius was for fact; to 
lay hold on truth with all his intellect and all his 
imagination.” Even if he had possessed a gift for 
prose fiction, the circumstances under which he 
attempted “ Wotton Reinfred” were altogether 
adverse to a man of Carlyle’s temperament. It was 
during the first months of his marriage, when no 
employment offered, and he was trying to make it, 
sketching a prospectus for a literary “ Annual 
Register,” a work intended to perform for the in- 
telligent part of the reading world such services as 
“ Forget-me-nots,” “ Souvenirs,” ete., seemed to per- 
form for the idle part of it—a condition of affairs 
impossible for the production of any but the most 
ready-written fiction. But why the editor who 
publishes “ Wotton Reinfred” now, should be in- 
vited with cheap sarcasm to issue a selection from 
Carlyle’s washing-bills we failtosee. This fragment is 
of great interest, as Carlyle’s only failure in prose, the 
only thing he began and never finished; it is in- 
teresting because it embodies the first sketch of the 
love-episode in “Sartor Resartus”; it is interesting 
as a reflection of Carlyle’s mind at a very unsettled 
period. The stiff academic writing, excellent in its 
kind, is in extraordinary contrast with the style 
Carlyle was about to develop; and here and there 
are passages unsurpassed even by Carlyle himself. 
Take the following description of a portrait of 
Cromwell :— 


* Old Noll, as he looked and lived! The armed genius of Puri- 
tanism; dark in his inward light; negligent, awkward in his 
strength; meanly apparelled in his pride; base-born, and yet more 
than kingly. Those bushy, grizzled locks flowing over his shoulders; 
that high, careworn brow; the gleam of those eyes, cold and stern as 
the sheen of a winter moon; that rude, rough-hewn, battered face, so 
furrowed over with mad, inexplicable traces, the very wart on the 
cheek, are full of meaning. This is the man whose words no one 
could interpret, but whose thoughts were clearest wisdom, who spoke 
in laborious folly, in voluntary or involuntary enigmas, but saw and 
acted unerringly as fate. Confusion, ineptitude, dishonesty, are 
pictured on his countenance, but through these shines a fiery strength, 
nay, a grandeur, as of a true hero. You see that he was fearless, 
resolute as a Scanderheg, yet cunning and double withal, like some 
paltry pettifogger. He is your true enthusiastic hypocrite ; at once 
crackbrained and inspired; a knave and a demigod; in brief, Old 
Noll, as he looked and lived!” 


Only he who was to substitute a higher idea of 
Cromwell could have stated so powerfully the highest 
then existing. 

“Wotton Reinfred” is followed by “ Excursion 
(futile enough) to Paris,” and some letters (1837-1857) 
of Carlyle’s to Varnhagen von Ense, and some (1843— 
1849) of Mrs. Carlyle’s to Amely Bélte. Of the 
“ Excursion” we spoke our mind in these columns on 
its appearance in the New Review. <A re-perusal 
increases our admiration of the easy strength of 
Carlyle’s off-hand manner, easy and fierce like a 
tiger killing flies—to vary the wheel-and-butterfly 
image—and renews our wonder at his callous, cruel, 
immeasurable egotism. Of the letters Mrs. Carlyle’s 
are more entertaining than her husband's. 

The gentler side of the Carlyles appears in strong 
relief in Sir Gavan Duffy's book. Mrs. Carlyle was 
one of the most natural, unaffected, fascinating 
women the author ever encountered, “ full of intellect 
and kindness blended gracefully together”; and 
Carlyle was found to be a man of a prevailingly 
gracious humour, playful on occasion, but with 
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thunderstorms and hurricanes to break the serenity. 
With loving fidelity Sir Gavan Duffy has transcribed 
the impressions made upon himself by Carlyle; it 
is an indication of the admirable qualities of his 
own character and temperament that he should have 
experienced so much kindness at Carlyle’s hands; 
his presence and his memory seem to have had a 
mollifying effect on his friend’s harshness. But we 
must be very careful to accept Sir Gavan Duffy's 
miniature of Carlyle for what it is—a softly tinted 
portrayal of a mood which the painter had the 
happy power of producing in his subject. Time 
and the thoughts of men weaken the characteristics 
of the dead. The world on the whole and in the 
mass is neither very strong-minded nor very hard- 
hearted, and it gradually modifies the ideas of its 
great men to its own likeness: anthropomorphism is 
as active in biography and history as it is in theology. 
In Sir Gavan Duffy’s book this anthropomorphism is 
already amicably at work. Indeed, the publication 
of Froude’s “Life’—from internal evidence, and 
the evidence of Carlyle’s own writings, perhaps the 
truest contemporary account yet given of one man 
by another—at once set the nacre-ducts of the world 
streaming to cover up with pearl the rough, uncom- 
fortable reality. But however grateful we are to 
Sir Gavan Duffy for his pleasant miniature, and 
however much we may sympathise with the gentle- 
minded world at large in its endeavour after a com- 
fortable view of things, we shall always consider it 
a most fortunate circumstance that one masculine 
nature should have been presented in all its intoler- 
ant strength by a kindred spirit whose work will 
outlast all human attempts at destruction, and hand 
down to the future the stern, mocking, and yet 
reverent, features of him who made himself the 
headsman of humbugs and the high-priest of heroes. 

The interest of Sir Gavan Duffy’s book is not by 
any means confined to his judgment on Carlyle. It 
furnishes “a striking gallery of portraits, and a 
unique body of criticism on the writers of the 
century, by one of the most impressive painters of 
men that ever existed.” 

We have found much entertainment and much 
food for thought in both these volumes, and heartily 
recommend them to the general, as well as to the 
gentle, reader. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


Mapame pe Strait. By Albert Sorel, Membre de l'Institut, London: 
Fisher Unwin. 

Byron, with that quick unstudied knack of his, 
called Mme. de Staél an avalanche, and said she 
was all snow and sophistry. Elsewhere he said that 
to try and read her Essay on Suicide was enough to 
make somebody shoot himself sooner. When she 
had tired him out she was “ Mrs. Stale, as John Bull 
calls Corinne.” This was in 1813 and 1814, and seems 
unknown to M. Sorel. Later, indeed, she shamelessly 
patted up his vanity, and he modulated a little; but 
he always said she ought to have been a man, and 
called her (writing to Moore) the Epicene. Joubert 
said she was a moral hermaphrodite. M. Sorel 
only muddles it when he here says that “ Animated 
by a virile genius, she was yet too entirely a woman.” 
Poor Benjamin Constant knew better when he wrote: 
“T am tired of this man-woman, whose iron hand 
has held me bound for the last ten years,” for 
such was the time the “immoral centaur,” to 
which their liaison might well be likened, had 
then lasted. 

Sir Walter Scott had a horror of her, and when 
she was over here avoided falling in her way. 
Schiller was distracted by her. “I feel as if I was 
recovering from an illness,” said he, when he had got 
out of her reach. Before Sismondi couid effect an 
escape, he had been “stunned by the everlasting 
passages at arms.” “She is perpetual motion,” said 
Napoleon to Metternich, and she acted on him like a 
tsetse fly. Uncompromising as a brass door-knob, 
she was thus for many a long year the public 





nuisance of Europe; and she had early indicated 
her own career by her “ Ah, what an intoxicating 
joy is notoriety!” Garrulous and intriguing by 
nature, her inextinguishable volubility was deafen- 
ing and distracting; it dazed Paris and bewildered 
Weimar. “One need be all ears to follow her,” said 
Schiller. She and all her salon “thought only to 
talk, and talked to be applauded.” “She frightened 
the women,” said Mme. de Rémusat, “and offended 
scores of men to whom she showed she thought her- 
self superior.” Senac de Meilhan said her manners 
were stunning in their vehemence, and her conversa- 
tion was like a common assault. “Science in petti- 
coats,” said Talleyrand, to whom she was a living 
abomination. “I understand everything worth un- 
derstanding, and what I do not understand has no 
existence,” was her own meek way of putting it. 

Her writing was incessant, and it was all 
second-hand. She scratched away at random any- 
where; at her toilet under the hands of the hair- 
dresser, standing at her salon chimney-shelf, at 
meals, even while despatching her morning coffee; 
she had no hours for retirement and no writing 
desk. One chief reason for this was that she 
brazenly appropriated on the spot all that anyone 
about her said, and then, when it was “down,” 
read it out aloud to the salon, provoked discussion, 
and ran in everyone's advice between the lines, until 
the whole thing became a broken-backed monster 
covering acres-—leagues. Thus nothing she put her 
pen to can rightly be called hers: not even her 
likening Napoleon, in her “ Dix Années d’Exil,” to 
the Italian tyrants of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries—a comparison which, by the way, has just 
been outdone by M. Emile Erckmann in “ Le grand- 
péere Jacques,” where he calls him “an Asiatic, a 
Carthaginian ; for the Carthaginians colonised Cor- 
sica long before the Romans.” 

Her connection with Benjamin Constant was as 
long and miscellaneous as her scribblings. The 
equation B. C. + Mme. de S. = Adolphe expressed 
but one stage of this Elle et Lui cat and dog life. 
She wrote him missives that, as the wretch himself 
complained, “one Would not write even to a high- 
way robber.” When they both at last got married 
on the sly—to others—he first at forty-one, and 
she (three years later) at forty-five, and Mme. de 
Staél insisted upon both marriages being kept 
secret, the very pitch of the grotesque had been 
reached. Even so, we might append a tableau of 
that other incorrigible scribbler, Mme. de Genlis, 
the hypocritical mother of the Duke of Orleans’s 
Pamela, accusing Mme, de Staél of corrupting morals. 
Later she took to opium, became sleepless and in- 
capable of work, had a stroke, and died under the 
influence of her drug. 

Her notoriety was in great part due to her 
having had the luck to irritate, to fetch, the parvenu, 
the vulgarian side of Napoleon; and he therefore 
hustled her about in a womanish sort of way. First 
she made a dead set at him; and M. Sorel does not 
give the Emperor's own story about her forcing 
herself in before he was dressed, and saying that 
did not matter, for genius was sexless. She also, 
he said (*Mémorial de Ste. Héléne,” 20th January 
1816), offered him her pen and principles for ever, 
after Elba, if he gave her the £80,000 which had 
just been ordered for her by Louis XVIII. 

It was almost inevitable that this book about her 
should also be a minor terror. Small as it is, it is un- 
conscionably long, and M. Sorel picks his way about 
on his impossibly tall stilts so as manifestly to please 
the Due de Broglie, who is Mme. de Staél’s grand- 
son; winding up by putting this androgyne “once 
and for all into the patrimony of the glories of 
France.” His language is always of the fatiguing 
Minerva House type, written as it were with the 
backboard on; and the English version is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. Fortunately it is 
quite unintelligible in many places. 

It may be a convenience to remind readers that 
two other books about this prodigy appeared about 
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the same time as this one of M. Sorel; one by 
M. Dejob, and the other (both in German and 
French) by Lady Blennerhasset, who is at least 
as international as her subject. 


PESSIMIST HUMOUR. 
Srorres aNp Intertupes. By Barry Pain. London: Henry & Co. 


Ir is really a great pity Mr. Pain should be pre- 
vented by etiquette from reviewing his own book in 
the columns of THE Speaker. If it has any weak 
spots he might be trusted to lay hands, though 
possibly not violent hands, upon them. There are 
authors, no doubt, who could not safely be charged 
with the delicate task of reviewing themselves 
writers who after repeated perusals of their own 
works pronounce them faultless, and who genuinely 
admire their own genius, and every evening lay 
down their heads upon their pillows, honestly con- 
vineed that the world would miss them if they died 
in the night. Mr. Barry Pain has far too much 
humour to be a messmate with such ludicrous and 
pompous creatures. There is, he shrewdly says in 
this volume, “a combination of imagination and 
vanity which nothing, not even kindness, can kill.” 
There is usually more vanity than imagination in 
the breed of authors we are referring to, who, in 
their entire self-absorption, remind us more of 
browsing cattle or sheep, “forty feeding like one” 
on self-love and satisfaction, than of laughter-loving 
humanity. 

But the rules of reviewing must be observed, 
even though the effect may be to prevent a book 
being reviewed by the only man who has ever read 
it. 

Mr. Pain has, and deserves to have, many readers 
and admirers. This particular book is amazingly 
clever and teems with pungent satire and good 
things. “She saw many other sorrows and‘ she 
thought very little of them. People, she perceived, 
always exaggerated the importance of death and 
money and love. Yet she saw a wind, a venomous 
wind, snap the stalk of the very loveliest daffodil, 
and nobody wore black clothes for it or had sherry 
and biscuits, or showed any of the signs of sorrow.” 

If the mirth is not always very mirthful, that is 
no reason for refusing to be amused. Mr. Pain’s 
humour has a flavour of its own. It is none the 
worse for that. Some people like Amontillado better 
than Madeira, others do not. 

We advise the reader to begin with “ Rural Sim- 
plicity.” He will find it a most pungent and yet 
naive bit of satire upon our wretched sex. The way 
Miss Millicent Marshe, the daughter of a country 
parson, deludes three men into the belief that she is 
quite unspoilt and has never given a sentimental 
thought in her life to a man, is made excruciatingly 
plain in a very short series of letters. She loses the 
lover she most wants and has to put up with number 
two because she listens to the advice of a female 
correspondent who tells a doleful tale: “ You know, 
my dear Millicent, that I myself have loved and lost. 
I was then iu the first bloom of my girlhood. Young, 
guileless, tender-hearted, beautiful, some said. I 
never attempted to conceal my passion, and that 
was why I lost him.” Poor, innocent Miss Millicent 
acts on this head, snubs her lover, who, like a wise 
man, packs up his traps and goes away for two 
years. The whole thing is excellently well done, 
and is as short as may be. 

After concluding his chuckle over the ineradic- 
able innocence of even fallen man, the reader should 
turn the pages till he lights upon “Two Poets” 
which also bas a quaint himour. Archibald Somers 
is as gloriously vain as a man as he is fatuously 
ridiculous as a poet. Being rich he is able to do 
what poverty. has never yet prevented a poet 
from doing, publish his poems. Archibald, how- 
ever, publishes his in vellum—an odious binding, 
in judgment, in this city of smuts, He has a 
frisnd,-ikabort, Ifubert, who is not so rich; but a better poet 








though “quite unpublished.” Hubert’s wife could 
not live with him, and certainly he has a sharp 
tongue, though we are assured he never lost his 
sweet temper. The conversation of these two poets 
at dinner makes up the story. Mr. Pain adds a post- 
script which we are bound to say we do not under- 


| stand, for it contemplates the possibility that sixty 


years after the death of a fatuous ass who wrote 
bad verses a critical work might appear extolling 
him to the skies and ridiculing his friend for not 
having played the part of Boswell to a fool. No 
such thing ever did or ever could happen. Fools 
we have always with us, and shall always have; 
but they are our own fools, not those of a bygone 
day. We have our own Bavius and our own 
Meevius; but for the Bavius and the Mevius of our 
grandfathers we have nothing but forgetfulness or 
scorn. 

These two stories will initiate the reader into 
Mr. Barry Pain’s modes and methods, and henceforth 
he may be left to read as he likes. He is sure to be 
interested. 

We cannot, however, part with this book with- 
out an expostulatory groan. The story called 
“Exchange” is really more melancholy and miser- 
able than we ought to be asked to put up with. 
The devil might have written it with his tail had 
pen and ink been handy. Of course, everybody has 
a right to write about what he likes, and particularly 
when he writes so well as Mr. Pain; but readers 
have their rights too, and feeble protest is amongst 
them. We hope Mr. Pain will grow merrier as he 
grows older. 


FICTION. 


1, Come Live With Me anp ne My Love. By Robert Bachanan. 
One vol. London: William Heinemann. 
9 


2. Mus. Sarrn’s Craze, etc, By Henry Ross. One vol. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 
3. Tne Fixerr or Scorn. By Reginald E, Salwey. Two vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN confesses in a prefatory note 
that he has founded his novel on his pastoral drama, 
Squire Kate; and Squire Kate was founded on a 
French drama entitled La Fermiére. Weunderstand, 
however, that we may hold Mr. Buchanan responsible 
for the scenery, atmosphere, and characterisation. 
Moreover, the verse-headings to the chapters are 
taken, with one or two exceptions, from poems of 
his own; “mostly unpublished,” he adds, with 
pleasing candour. In fact, the reader can commence 
the volume with the feeling that he understands all 
about it, except the reason why there is imprinted 
upon its cover a representation of a partially sub- 
merged cauliflower. One of the verse-headings runs 
as follows :— 


* We were two sisters of one race. 
She was tbe fairest in the face.” 


Mr. Buchanan ascribes these lines to Tennyson. 
It is not necessary to make much of the fact that 
they are incorrectly quoted. We mention them 
because they give the key-note of the story—there 
are “two daughters of one race,” and there is the 
usual result. Catherine and Bridget both love the 
same man. Their story has, to some extent, strength 
and interest; but the chief impression which it 
leaves in the mind is that i¢ probably makes a much 
better play than novel. The three suitors who seek 
Catherine's hand, upon her accession to fortune, and 
are set by her to work in her hay-field, belong to 
comic relief rather than to fiction. One nauseous 
scene, when Bridget is ill from the effects of 
poison, could not be given on the stage as it is 
written here; but the triumph of the herbalist 
over the regular practitioner is an iustance of that 
victory of the unlikeliest which has always been 
popular in melodrama. The happy and quite uncon- 
vincing conclusion of the story must surely have 
been written by one whose eyes were fixed upon the 
Adelphi footlights; without the least udice in 
favour of pessimism, we cannot ‘s 
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happiness. The book contains some strong and 
dramatic scenes; some of the characters are mere 
stage-types, but one or two are better work. The 
poem at the conclusion of the book makes a very 
pleasant and tuneful use of Marlowe’s lines :— 
«Come, live with me, and be my Love!’ 
The Shepherd singeth as of old ; 
Across the felis his white flocks move 
Close to the shelter of the Fold ; 
The sun shines bright, the wind blows free, 
All’s green beneath, and blue above. 
O, hark, again 
That old refrain !— 
‘Come, live with me! Come, live with me! 
Come, live with me, and be my Love!’”’ 

The collection of stories entitled “Mrs. Smith's 
Craze” offers but little opportunity to any reviewer 
who wishes to write with some approach to kindli- 
ness. These stories are the adventures of incom- 
petency in the land of the conventional. We would 
not imply that any one of these stories is particularly 
probable; most of them are wildly improbable, but 
then the most improbable stories are often the most 
conventional. The first story in the book was per- 
haps considered by its author to be the most im- 
portant; at any rate, it provides the subject for one 
of the most vulgar and impossible pictures that 
have yet disfigured the outside of a novel. Mrs. 
Smith became, by the death of her husband, the 
possessor of a fortune, with which she purchased 
jewels. She kept them in a case screwed to a 
pedestal in her bedroom. She fell in love with 
Lord Darring, a noble but penniless maker of prac- 
tical jokes. He was at least different from her 
deceased husband, of whom we are told that 
“under the thin veneer with which, thanks to 
his millions, its denizens so kindly credited him, 
there lurked quite close to the surface the cloven 
foot of ill-temper, intolerance, and latent vul- 
garity, which crept out and showed itself on 
the smallest provocation.” It is a rapturous sent- 
ence: we like to think of that cloven foot lurking 
under that thin veneer. Lord Darring was also in 
love with Mrs. Smith; but, being penniless, he was 
too noble to confess his passion. However, he 
stopped at her house ; and here being, as one of. the 
characters remarks, “an amusing devil” and fond of 
a practical joke, he so far sank his nobleness as to 
enter by night the bedroom of his hostess, with 
whom he was in love, in order to remove her jewels. 
She shot him, and we regret that she did not kill 
him. The reader is, we believe, supposed to rather 
like Lord Darring. We have not told the whole of 
this peculiarly delirious story, because that might 
possibly be unjust to its author. The other stories 
in the book are, perhaps, a little better ; but there is 
no promise in the collection. 

In one respect “The Finger of Scorn” is better 
than “Wildwater Terrace,” by the same author, 
which we noticed in these columns a few weeks ago. 
“The Finger of Scorn” is better in construction. The 
author seems to have had from the commencement 
the central idea of his book clearly before him, and 
its climax is satisfactory. The hero is a curate, 
destitute of most physical and social attractions, yet 
good and courageous; he is suspected (with the 
usual wrongfulness) of murder, and the villagers 
turn against him. They make plots for his humilia- 
tion, and ultimately petty persecution takes a more 
tragic form. It is in this that the weak point of the 
book lies; the villagers are impossible people. Their 
habits, their dialect, and even their appearance are 
without conviction; the humour is too forced and 
too farcical. The characters of, hero and of the 
murderer are well conceived,and delineated with more 
skill. As a whole, the book gives a reader the idea 
that the author is trying to get at the right things, 
but that he has not yet arrived at them. Restraint 
is especially needed; it would have removed the ex- 
aggerations and over-colour which are so noticeable 
in the sketch of the natives of Otterby; it might 
have altered the gasping style in which the last 
chapter is composed, The book is written with good 





feeling ; towards the close of the second volume the 
interest is strong. But, on the whole, “The Finger 
of Scorn” is more remarkable for its promise than 
for its performance. 


FOR BIBLICAL STUDENTS? 


A Sacrep Dicrionary: an EXpLaNaTion oF ScrrprurE NAMES AND 
TEeRMs, WITH BRIEF GEOGRAPHICAL AND HIsTORICAL . 
By Francis Bourazan (late C.M.S. Missionary in Palestine); One 
vol. London: Nisbet & Co. 


“Tux following work,” says the preface, “is intended to em- 
brace, in a condensed form, all the proper names of the Old and 
New Testaments, together with those words which belong to 
botany and natural history, and other miscellaneous ones.” 
After the preface there follows “a complete list of names, ete., 
contained in the dictionary.” These amount to 5,607 words, and 
they are arranged under 17 heads or classes; passing from 
names of God, false gods, men, women, peoples, and places, to 
beasts, plants, minerals, and miscellaneous objects. The names 
of men amount to 3,037 ; the names of women to only 18]. It 
is interesting to hear that the spelling of 433 names has been 
altered in the Revised Version. But we are not altogether 
satisfied of the accuracy of Mr. Bourazan’s lists. For instance, 
the names of the angels and of the devils are to be found in the 
body of the dictionary; but we find no provision for them in the list 
of names; we are left to wonder whether they are omitted in 
Mr. Bourazan’s figures, or whether they are included among 
gods, men, women, or miscellaneous objects. 

The leading thought of the dictionary is to give the meaning 
of proper names, and we are told from what language they are 
derived; but this information is expanded into short historical 
accounts, some of them surely unnecessary, and others, by loose 
grammar, by loose punctuation, and by odd phraseology, made 
absurd and dubious. At the name “ David” we find, “ Beloved. 
The eighth, and the youngest son of Jesse, and the second 
king of Israel. He was & man of war, and was the father of 
Solomon.” The second sentence is impertinent to those who 
know the history of David, and useless to those who do not. If 
we turn to “ Solomon” we find, “ Peaceful. The tenth son and 
successor of David on the throne of Israel. He was born of 
Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, a progenitor of our Lord.” Here, 
for want of a comma and of an article, Solomon is made the 
tenth successor of David; through a clumsy arrangement of 
words, Uriah is made “a progenitor of our Lord”; and, to a 
correct author, Bathsheba would be the widow of Uriah 
when she became the mother of Solomon. 

Before the names, dates are given. This is both necessary and 
convenient ; but is it not bordering upon the ridiculous to find a 
date before every word; to find “God” ascribed to A.D. 0, 
“ mouse ”’ to B.C, 1490, and “ serpent” to B,O. 40u0? In Mr. 
Bourazan’s list of miscellaneous objects, the omissions are almost 
as curious as the definitions of some words which he has 
inserted. In a list of the implements of Mosaic worship, we find 
shovels and tongs, but no snuffers. The office of deacon and the 
position of elder are not explained. “ Priest” is given, and the 
author adds, “ according to the spirit of the New Testament the 
fathers were priests of their own families, and officiated at the 
domestic altar.” This may be the “spirit” of the New Testa- 
ment, but it is difficult to say that it is the letter ; and we cannot 
imagine whence Mr. Bourazan derives his information about 
* domestic altars.” 

“ Bishop ” is defined overseer, speculator, or superintendent ; 
and this is a fair definition, which everyone might accept, 
as far as it goes; but is it not a little misleading in a 

ular work, and dangerously near to satire, to define a 
bisho as a “speculator”? The word is an admirable 
t tion, it is a perfect Latin rendering of the Greek; but to 

lace it thus among ordinary English words is to perplex the 
earned and to scandalise the unlearned reader. When common 
terms in the New Testament are given, it is unfortunate to meet 
with no explanation of “sacrament” or “supper”; and some 
notice of “bread” we should have thought was imperatively 
required by the necessities of either Testament. 

Most curious of all are Mr, Bourazan’s animals ; his “Mule,” 
“B.C. 1715. The name of the offspring of the horse and the 
ass; it is much smaller than the former, and is remarkably 
hardy, obstinate, and sure-footed, living as long life as a horse.” 
This last expression is no less odd in grammar than some of the 
others are questionable in fact. But we doubt whether the 
same depths of platitude were ever reached before, which are 
shown us in the definition of “Wind.” “B.C. 2349. The 
Hebrews recognised the existence of four winds as coming from 
the four quarters of the world, north, south, east, and west.” 

It is Tardly worth while to publish an expensive book to tell 
us things like this; and too much of Mr. Bourazan’s 
‘js filled with information of no value. If this book be 
written for the learned, it must di int them; if for the un- 


learned, it will certainly deceive ; and Mr. Bourazan’s 
loose, unscholarly En will give his readers no in 
his power to use or to explain the words of the other thirteen 


languages, to which he refers in the pages of his dictionary. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Braytey Honeerrs, a journalist who acts as Reuter’s 
agent in Berlin, has just published a straightforward and 
impressive account of his recent experiences “ In the Track of 
the Russian Famine.” He was requested to go as a special 
correspondent to Russia and to travel through the Empire of 
the Czar in order to make himself personally acquainted with 
the actual condition of the people, and in this volume of less 
than two hundred and fifty pages he gives, with a good deal of 
vigour and skill, the results of his investigations. Few men 
could have been better equipped for such a task, for he was 
thoroughly versed in the manners and customs of the peasantry, 
as well as in their language and modes of thought—the outeome 
of a previous residence in Russia of twelve years’ duration. At 
Moseow, Mr. Hodgetts met Count Tolstoi, and it was not long 
before he discovered that that somewhat quixotic man of genius 
was inclined to lay the whole blame of the prevailing distress at 
the door of the railways. In the revival of the industrial life of 
the villages, Count Tolstoi saw the chief ground of hope. 
Without lingering at Moscow, Mr. Hodgetts proceeded to Tula, 
and afterwards travelled through the majority of the famine- 
stricken districts. During the whole course of his wandering 
he made daily visits among the peasantry. He gives a dismal 
description of the state of the country, and yet there appears to 
be neither malice nor exaggeration in the picture which these 
pages present. He declares that the country seems face to face 
with bankruptcy; that the existing agricultural system is 
a hopeless failure; that the land is exhausted; that the 
forests have been cut down wantonly; and that, as a 
consequence, even the climate has suffered. Everywhere 
despondency prevails, and last year in many places the 
harvest was so bad that the famished cattle were turned 
into the fields and allowed to eat crops which hardly seemed 
worth gathering. The Russian peasant is amiable but lazy, 
thriftless but picturesque, untrathful bat delightfully good- 
natured; he still remains a serf in heart and a child in self- 
control. Yet the ruling classes of Russia are beginning to 
recognise that these rough peasants will one day awaken to their 
own power and change the existing state of things ; meanwhile 
the Nihilists are eagerly taking advantage of the discontent 
aroused by the famine to extend their propaganda. It is start- 
ling to learn that no less than fifteen provinces of a vast Empire 
are at present living from hand to mouth, and to all intents and 
purposes on what we should call outdoor relief. Even the 
Rassian officials have never, we believe, challenged any of Mr. 
Hodgetts’ statements, and he goes out of his way in these pages 
to acknowledge the uniform courtesy with which he was treated 
by the authorities. Yet, here are his own words, and we quote 
them, because they give in a nutshell the gist of the book :— 
“Imagine an entire country, about ten times the size of England, 
completely pauperised ; the gentry turned into guardians of the 
poor, the Government into a gigantic workhouse—that is 
the present state of Russia.” Education, more than anything 
else, Mr. Hodgetts seems to think, is needed, and he lays 
emphatic stress on the cireumstance that it is moral culture 
quite as much as intellectual which is demanded. The prospect 
for the approaching winter is gloomy enough, in spite of the 
noble endeavours of philanthropy. 

“The Book of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 1591—1891” was 
compiled in view of the Tercentenary celebrations, which were 
held in the Irish capital last month. The object of the volume 
is to place on record, in a convenient form, an historical account 
of the foundation and growth of the College, the chief incidents 
which have marked its annals during the three centuries of its 
existence, and other matters of interest. The earlier chapters of 
the work describe the circumstances under which the University 
was established in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; many attempts 
to accomplish this end had previously been made; indeed, as far 
back as the year 1311, a movement to found such a seat of learn- 
ing had been started. Professor Mahaffy, who writes a consider- 
able portion of this book, traces in successive chapters the history 
of Trinity College, through all the vicissitudes of its fortunes, 
from the reign of Elizabeth to that of George III. It is a 
curious fact that there is probably no other library in the world 
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which has been more indebted to the liberality of soldiers than 
that of Trinity College, Dublin. The army which defeated the 
Spaniards at Kinsale in 1601 gave a large sum from their spoil 
for the purchase of books with which to endow the new college. 
This cireumstance, according to Professor Mahaffy, led the 
famous James Ussher to search for literary ‘reasures in England, 
and “laid the foundation for that splendid collection of which 
the Archbishop’s own books formed the next great increase, 
obtained by the new military donation of Cromwell's soldiers in 
1654.” Deseriptions of the college buildings, past and present, 
oceupy no inconsiderable section of the book; but to the general 
reader, at least. a much more interesting feature s the account 
which Mr. Dixon gives of the celebrated men who have been 
students of Dublin University. It is a proud distinetion to be 
able to claim in this connection Ussher and Swift, Berkeley and 
Congreve, Goldsmith and Burke, as well as other names of only 
less renown. Other portions of the book are devoted to an 
account of the Observatory at Dunsink, by Sir Robert Ball ; the 
treasures of the library, by Dr. Abbott ; and a description of the 
Botanical Gardens and Herbarium, by Dr. Wright. We have 
said enough to show that this handsome and finely-illustrated 
volume is of considerable but unequal interest. Each writer 
appears to have unintentionally ignored the work of the others, 
and this renders the narrative, brilliant as it is in parts, somewhat 
uneven and disjointed as a whole. 

About eighteen months ago, Lord Justice Fry, at the Royal 
Institution, discoursed in a lucid manner on the nature and char- 
acteristics of “ British mosses.” Afterwards Sir Edward printed, 
in an expanded form, his observations on the subject in the 
columns of ascientifie journal, and he has now reprinted his con- 
tributions to Knowledge in the shape of a modest illustrated 
manual of seventy pages. Lord Bacon thought that a moss, to 
quote his own words, was “ but a rudiment between putrefaction 
and a herb”; Sir Edward Fry, on the contrary, declares it to be 
a delicate and “ exquisitely organised plant.” In this volume he 
makes plain every aspect of his subject, and it would not be easy 
to name any recent work of the kind which is more justly en- 
titled to rank as science made easy. Whilst strictly scientitic in 
method, the book is popular—in the best sense of a much-abused 
term—in style, and anyone who reads it with the least intel- 
ligence or care will find a new avenue of enjoyment opened to 
them in connection with a country ramble. 

The dainty little pocket-books known as the “ Climbers’ 
Guides” require no recommendation to the special publie— 
Alpine enthusiasts—to which they appeal. The two volumes 
which lie before us, the “ Central Alps of the Dauphiny,” and 
the “ Lepontine Alps,” are admirable examples of the best kind 
of guide-book. They are written for practical climbers, and 
they abound in exact information, explicit details, and give in 
small compass precisely the kind of knowledge which a man cares 
to carry about with him when he is prepared to thread the 
passes and to ascend the hills in light marching order. Members 
of the Alpine Club ought not to overlook these choice but 
diminutive guide-books. They are written with care, knowledge, 
and skill, and convey an amazing number of facts in remarkably 
little space. 

The Low Countries in these days of quick travel are easy 
of access, and no man need wish for a more pleasant holida 
than that which presents itself in a leisurely ramble throug 
quaint and picturesque cities and towns great in historical 
association, rich in architectural interest, and full of art treasures. 
This poeket-companion abounds in explicit information of a prac- 
tical kind concisely worded. 

Canon Ainger’s edition of ‘‘ Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ” 
was first added to the “ Golden Treasury” group of books fourteen 
years ago, and since then it has been reprinted four or five times. 
It now appears in the cheap re-issue of that charming series of 
standard books; but we are sorry to see that the title-page is 
still disfigured with a certainly uninspired and very inappro- 
priate picture. Otherwise we fone nothing but praise for this 
choice edition of an English classic, which brings on its title- 
pose, in pathetic juxtaposition, the names of “ Charles and M 

mb.” When the book first appeared, in 1807, it was “ embel- 
lished with copper-plates by Mulready,” and it seems a pity that 
in the present instance one of these original illustrations was not 
reproduced. 
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